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Can a 

Piston Singlmlot 
Handle a Jet? N 



It's a big step, 
but our guy takes 
the first one 



The Best 
Aviation 
Movies 

Flicks that 
won't offend 
a real pilot 





ClRRUS invites you to take a demo flight in 
The World's Best Selling Airplane 

Call 888.759.0008 or vist us at cirrusdesign.com 
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It's the MX-5 Miata. Comp 


etely redesigned and rebuilt from the ground up to bring the ultimate feeling of oneness 


r — 


between car and driver. Delivering a response so immediate, the connection is almost telepathic. And only Mazda 


ts, mazoa 

MazdaUSA.com 


could have created such a seamless expression of pure motion. It's a mindset. An obsession. A sports car. 
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Buy your Garmin by the stack. 
Get a Grover Cleveland back. 



It's Garmin's Great Cash Back Avionics Stack Attack: For a limited time, 
Garmin is offering special cash incentives on some of today's most popular retrofit 
packages. See how much you'll get back when you buy by the stack: 

Package 1: Match a new Garmin GNS 430 or GNS 480 GPS/Comm with a basic 
GMA 340 audio panel and GTX 327 panel-mount or GTX 32 remote-mount Mode C 
transponder. You'll receive a $250 REBATE. 

Package 2: Stack up the GNS 430 and GNS 530 GPS/Comm units with a GMA 347 
audio panel and GTX 330 Mode S transponder. You'll receive a $1,000 REBATE*. 

Package 3: Combine Garmin's new GMX 200 multifunction display with a GNS 480 
or GNS 430 GPS/Comm, digital GMA 347 audio panel, and GTX 330 panel-mount or 
GTX 33 remote Mode S transponder. You'll get a $1,000 REBATE*. 

Package 4: Team up the GMX 200 multifunction display with Garmin's new 
GWX 68 digital color weather radar system - receive a $1,000 REBATE*. 

For more information on these and other great Garmin package rebates, see your 
Garmin dealer - or go to www.garmin.com 



* If you prefer, you can trade any $1,000 package 
rebate for a new GPSMAP 296 portable flight navigator 
- or opt for a new StreetPilot 2730 car system with 
built-in street maps and XM Radio capabilities. 



Note: Limited-time rebate offer applies to packages installed after March 1, 2006. Offer good for aftermarket retrofit installations only. 
Rebate not applicable for factory installations on new aircraft. 
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Paul Bowen photographed 
the Cessna Citation CJ/or 
our couer story. The new 
CJ1+ is the third iteration of 
the Cessna model 525 that 
began life as the Citationjet 
in 1993. In 2000 the 
airplane was upgraded to 
the CJ1 with neu; Collins 
Pro Line 21 avionics, and in 
the same year the larger 
more powerful CJ2 joined 
the family. Now, both 
airplanes haue been 
renamed "+" and have 
more powerful engines and 
an advanced Pro Line 21 
/light deck. 
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A Big Plus for Citation Jets One and Two— Cessnas new Citation cji+ 

and 2+ jets are full of surprises. With a new Collins Pro Line 2 1 avionics suite 
and fadec installed, who knew the climb and cruise performance improvements 
would end up stealing the show? By J. Mac McClelian 

The Envelope, Please— The aviation theme in movies has been around since 
the dawn of the motion picture. Tom takes us on a memorable journey naming 
his favorite flying flicks, their directors and major cast members. By Tom Benenson 
It Comes From a Level Of Curiosity— Collins analyzes the NTSB's study 
of weather-related accidents, which singled out weather knowledge/briefings as 
areas where pilots need to improve. A good weather briefing, no matter how it 
is delivered, depends on a pilots willingness to study and learn about the 
weather. By Richard Collins 

Making the Leap From Pistons to JetS— Can an average pilot with aver- 
age skills make the transition from the Hat lands to the flight levels? Robert swaps 
a piston single for a speedy bizjet, training with John and Martha King in their 

Falcon 1 0 to sec how the other half flics. By Robert Ooyer 
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The new Phenoni" 100: Humanizing the A to B experience is its mission. 

The coming of veiy light jets changes the future of aviation. Of all the advantages projected for this new 
world, one thing was missing - comfort. In the Phenom 100, Embraer adds the human dimension to 
very light jets. The space-enhancing Oval Lite" shape creates the most comfortable cabin in the class. 
The single-pilot capable, all-glass flight deck and a rear lavatory add even more appeal. Performance 
is impressive, and Embraer's high-utilization expertise brings another dimension - readiness when 
you need to fly. For information, call 954-359-JETS (U.S.) or visit www.embraerexecutivejets.com. 
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Airline Training Programs 

Become eligible for reduced hiring minimums with ATP's Airline Training 
Programs and airline alliances with American Eagle, ASA, ExpressJet, 
Pinnacle and PSA. 



American Eagle ^Jt^Q ExpressJet. 



AIRLINK 



Pianafif Alrlmti 



ATP placed over 100 pilots with regional airlines in 2005, 

and that number will double in 2006. With ATP, these pilots achieved their 
dreams typically in less than one year and at a fixed cost of less than $45,000. 
ATP's nationwide academy will help you meet your career goals faster than any 
other company. 

Fixed Price. Fixed Time Frame. 

Flying with the largest multi-engine training 
company in the world. 

Private Pilot Program 

A cost-effective option to meet the Airline Career Pilot Program prerequisites. 

60 Days, $8,995 

Airline Career Pilot Program 

Graduate from this program ready to build flight time as a multi-engine flight 
instructor, eligible for accelerated airline placement within 6 months. 

90 Days or Self-Paced, $44,995 
Airline Transition Program 

For the college graduate with a commercial certificate, ready for an airline job. 

60 Days, $24,995 

Regional Jet Standards Certification 

7 Days, $5,995 

Seniority is Everything - 

Get There First with ATP. 




cate 2Days,S1795 

( Written Prep & Exam 1 Day, $295 

Multi-Engine Rating 4 Days, S2, 795 

CFI Program 14 Days, S5.995 

Visit www.ALLATPS.com for a complete list of all certification programs. 

All prices offered thru April 30, 2006. 
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The official birthplace of your screensaver. 

The Out Islands. Fourteen of the most picturesque and secluded islands 
in the world. They're the real deal. And a lot closer than you think. 
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buying a new plane or pricing insurance for the one you have? 
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J / V To Insurance 
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THREE EASY WAYS TO GO DIRECT: 

s ■) PHONE Call 800-276-5209 for an immediate quote. 

— WEB Log on to www.avemco.com and request a quote. 
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Mail or FAX your name, address, N# and policy 
expiration date. 



411 Aviation Way. Ste. 100, Frederick. Maryland 21701 

800-276-5209 • Fax: 800-756-7815 
www.avemco.com 
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PERFORMANCE. PRESTIGE. PASSION FOR INNOVATION. 



A beautiful plane is a plane that flies well. Here at BRE1TLING, we 
share the same philosophy. It is expressed through a single- 
minded commitment to building ultra-efficient wrist instruments 
for the most demanding professionals. Our chronographs meet 
the highest criteria of sturdiness and functionality, and 
we submit all our movements to the merciless tests of 
the Swiss Official Chronometer Testing Institute. 
^ ^ One simply does not become an aviation 

9L^M^?/. supplier b\ chance. 
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Pilatus Business Aircraft, Ltd 
Tel: + 1 800 745 2887 
www.pilatus-aircraft.com 
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How does one compare the incomparable? Take the Pilatus 
PC-12. It's surprisingly substantial, dwarfing other turboprops and 
many business jets. With it, you can carry up to ten passengers, 
travel up to 1,467 nautical miles, get over the weather at 30,000 
feet, and transport up to 2,475 pounds of payload... all while 
enjoying extraordinarily low DOCs. So although it does stretch the 
imagination to think of the PC-12 as 'big iron', it might just be a 
touch closer to reality than you think. To see for yourself, take the 
left seat today at your local Pilatus Center. 
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By J. Mac McClellan 
Editor-in-Chief 




What Should Cessna Build Next? 

It's no secret that Cessna is working on a new piston single. Cessna boss Jack Pelton told sin- 
gle-engine dealers last fall that a new airplane was coming. Jack and I even discussed potential 
new designs at length several months ago. Jack bought the martinis that I drank, and I think 



he listened, but by the end of the evening 
I was suggesting, as I remember it, a bi- 
plane pusher configuration made from 
injection molded plastic, so I'm sure he 
gave up by then. 

What Cessna hasn't revealed, in bars 
or otherwise, are any details of what a 
new piston single may look like. There 
have been hints that a new airplane 
would not replace any of the three mod- 
els — the 172, 182 and 206 — currently 
in production. Jack did tell me that pre- 
liminary work had begun in Cessna's en- 
gineering lab, but whatever timetable or 
other targets exist for the project remain 
a company secret. 

So, with no facts other 
than confirmation 
that Cessna is work- 
ing on a new piston 
single, we are all free 
to speculate and offer 
more suggestions that 
Jack and his team can 
ignore. 

The first and most ob 
vious design choice in 
this case is should the new 
Cessna have a high or low 
wing. Low-wing airplanes 
seem to have won that war 
a long time ago with nearly 
all high-performance singles 
having wings on the bottom. 
But, Cessna has built more 
airplanes than every other gen- 
eral aviation manufacturer put 
together, and all the Cessna sin- 
gles that I can think of, except 



for a few crop dusters, have the wings on 
the top. A high-wing design is as power- 
ful a trademark of a Cessna airplane as 
the name itself. However, given the dom- 
inance of low-wing singles, it would 
seem that the choice is a slam dunk with 
no advantages left for the high-wing air- 
plane. But that's not true. 

One of the most important assets of a 
high-wing design is the efficiency of the 
structure, particularly with a strut-braced 
wing. By efficiency, I mean the weight of 
the airframe. With the wing at the top 
the greatest loads are passed 
into a central 




frame, which conveniently falls in the 
right place to be the forward cabin door 
frame, which needs to be a reinforced 
structure in any case. Those wing loads 
are transmitted down the door frame to 
the bottom of the fuselage where the 
strut is attached. Positive wing loads are 
applied in tension to the strut, and air- 
plane building materials have much 
greater strength in tension than compres- 
sion so the strut is strong, but light. The 
strong main door frame is also useful for 
absorbing landing gear loads that 
ire not transmitted to the wing 
spar as they are on most low- 
wing airplanes. 

I would be surprised if a new 
Cessna single had wing struts, 
but a cantilevcred high wing 
can also be built very light. If 
you don't believe me com- 
pare the empty weight of a 
Cessna 210 to singles of 
similar size from other 
manufacturers and you'll 
see that the 2 1 0 wins ev- 
ery time. Actually, every 
Cessna model I can 
think of has had the 
ightest empty weight 
in its category over the 
years, and the high 
wing is part of that 
weight control. 

The high wing 
can also be more 
aerodynamicallv ef- 
ficient in terms of 
drag. Airflow over the top of 
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any wing is more complicated to manage 
than air passing beneath the wing. But in 
a low-wing airplane, the fuselage is smack 
in the middle of the upper wing surface, 
forcing airflow over the wing to diverge 
from a steady path toward the trailing 
edge. Aerodynamicists have become ad- 
ept at minimizing drag caused by the 
presence of a fuselage on top of a wing, 
and you can see their work in the very 
complicated shapes of fillets and fairings 
of recent designs, but the high wing 



avoids many of those complications and 
can be inherendy lower in drag. 

A high wing also delivers, in general, 
greater static stability, meaning the air- 
plane tends to remain straight and level 
with less pilot input. Powerful static sta- 
bility would be a bad thing in an aerobat- 
ic airplane or a fighter where maneuver- 
ability is itself a primary design goal. But 
in the kind of transportation flying most 
of us do, static stability reduces pilot 
workload, particularly when flying on in- 




Meet Your Ground Crew 



Your Reputation Is Our #1 Priority. 

Whatever your needs, Enterprise has friendly 
and professional people who will go out of their 
way so you won't have to. Enterprise has the 
most comprehensive coverage and service to 
airports throughout North America, including a 
customized website that matches thousands of 
FBOs to the nearest Enterprise branch. From 
SUVs to luxury cars, Enterprise has a large variety 
of vehicles to choose from and the car will be 
ready when you need it. 




enterprise.com/GA • i-877-gai-erac Pick Enterprise. We'll pick you up" 
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struments. Low-wing airplanes can en- 
hance static stability by adding dihedral 
to the wing, and using other techniques, 
but the high-wing design comes by more 
of it naturally. 

Landings can be more predictable, par- 
ticularly short field landings, with a high- 
wing design because the ground effect 
cushion is less powerful. A low-wing air- 
plane, particularly one with short landing 
gear, entraps a cushion of air between the 
wing and runway and can cause the air- 
plane to float for considerable distances if 
approach speed and pilot technique are 
less than optimum. 

A high wing also has some non-aero- 
dynamic benefits such as keeping you dry 
when it rains; you can park your car un- 
der it in the T-hangar; the high wing can 
pass safely over a snow bank on a narrow 
taxiway; and you can get a better look 
down at the earth passing below you. 

There are disadvantages to the high 
wing such as the need to climb up to add 
or check fuel and limitations on landing 
gear placement. With a carbureted en- 
gine, having the fuel up high eliminated 
the need for fuel pumps as gravity did the 
work, but with fuel-injected engines, as 
Cessna will certainly use in the new air- 
plane, a pump is needed in any case. The 
landing gear complications of a high- 
wing design are restricted to retractable 
gear operation. No matter how you do it, 
the retracted gear goes into the fuselage 
taking up valuable space. The retractable 
gear on the singles Cessna has built in the 
past is just about as simple as a high-wing 
gear system can be, but still occupies fuse- 
lage space. The only way to get the gear 
out of the fuselage is to put pods on the 
outside like Lockheed did with the 
C-l 30, or Mitsubishi did with the MU- 
2s with the long body. 

So, for all of these reasons — the most 
important being 80 years of tradition — I 
bet the new Cessna will be a high wing. 
But 1 don't think it will have wing struts 
or retractable landing gear. 

How many seats do you want? Six is my 
guess. Nobody wants to be in any kind of 
vehicle where every seat is filled, at least 
not for very long. Think middle row of 
coach in an airliner. So when two couples 
fly, or a couple with two kids, the greatest 
luxury is having seats you don't use for 
people, which then become available for 
other stuff. And a six-seat cabin doesn't 
add much drag over a four-seater because 
the frontal area, which is unchanged, is a 
greater drag producer than the length of 
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Sedan Bridge 

Series 



With the Sea Ray Sedan Bridge, we've captured the energy that flows through the modern day explorer who journeys past the shores 
and into the blue. Our original Sedan Bridge Series lets you seize any part of bind or sea and make it your own, taking your quest 
for adventure to a new level, sea level. Take-off for a Master Dealer today to learn more about the entire Sea Ray line of boats from 
18 to 68 feet, and let your spirit soar. 

The host way to discover boating is with a free subscription to Sea Ra\ laving'-, a premium magazine on Sea Ray and the boating lifestyle. 
To gel your subscription, visit your local dealer, call 1-888-542-6019 or visit wmv.searay.com. 
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A Delta Connection 
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A Subsidiary of A Delta 

For over 15 years Delta Connection 
Academy has trained the finest Airline First 
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Premier Regional Carriers. Let your dreams take 
flight by contacting us today. 

www.DeltaConnectionAcademy.com 
2700 Flight Line Avenue, Sanford, FL 32773 
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Left Seat 

the fuselage. If you don't believe me fly a 
six-seat A36 Bonanza against the four-seat 
F33A. If you use your imagination you 
may find a knot or two speed edge for the 
shorter F33A, but no more than that. 

Next question: Metal or plastic? The 
answer for Cessna should absolutely be 
aluminum. If it was starting from scratch 
a composite airframe could make sense, 
but with so many decades of experience 
in building metal airframes Cessna would 
be nuts to switch to composites. In piston 
singles the composites are working well 
for Cirrus, Columbia, Diamond and oth- 
ers, but so far those airplanes are not 
lighter than Cessna's metal airframes. 

Finally, how much power should Cess- 
na bolt on the nose? As much as Lycom- 
ing or Continental will deliver, I say. I 
would expect Cessna to stay with Lycom- 
ing given the common corporate parent- 
age, but it has used many thousands of 
Continental engines over the years. Con- 
tinental's cross flow cylinder head IO-550 
series engines are producing prodigious 
amounts of power, well above the 310- 
horsepower rating and could churn out 
an easy 350 horsepower in a turbo ver- 
sion. Lycoming, I'm confident, can up 
the power ante, too. What we have seen 
conclusively from Cirrus and Columbia 
is that lots of power on an efficient fixed- 
gear airframe can produce cruise speeds 
that rival or exceed retractable gear sin- 
gles, and that's what pilot's insurance 
companies want — fixed landing gear. 

Bottom line, I expect the new Cessna 
to be a high-wing, fixed-gear single with 
six seats, more than 300 horsepower, at 
least 1 00 gallons of fuel capacity, com- 
plete dual bus electrical system, all-glass 
cockpit, some type of airframe ice protec- 
tion, and a cruise speed of 1 80 or more 
knots. I expect the price to be very close 
to the high-performance four-seaters cur- 
rently available. And I think Cessna will 
make its announcement later this year, by 
Oshkosh or sooner. What do you think 
the new Cessna single will look like? 

Clear Doesn't Rime 

I was busting through the tops of some 
broken clouds flying over Pennsylvania 
shordy after the New Year when I noticed 
splats of ice forming on my Baron while I 
flew through the cloud. I was at 7,000 feet, 
ATC s favorite altitude for an eastbound 
flight in that area. I knew that I would 
soon be ordered down to 5,000 feet, then 
4,000 and eventually 3,000, while still 
some 50 miles from my home at West- 
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You are cleared to take off. . . <** i 

your old water 





You will be surprised to discover that high quality 
professional pilot watches can also be very affordable. 

Our commitment to the highest standard is uncompromised in every step of the manufacturing 
process. Each and every watch passes strict quality control procedures to ensure precision, 
water resistance and endurance. TORGOEN watches are tested under extreme conditions 
including temperature variation, dust, humidity, impact and vibrations. Our watches are 
made of the best materials: high quality Swiss movements, top grade solid stainless steel 
or titanium for bracelets and cases and fine Italian-leather straps. 

TORGOEN watches feature Zulu Time, E6B flight computers or a combination of both. With 
the E6B you can perform a number of calculations including speed, time and distance 
as well as conversions, multiplication and division. 

With such features and quality, Torgoen offers the highest value among the 
professional pilot watches in the market with the 
suggested retail price starting at only $170. 
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PROFESSIONAL PILOT WATCHES OutdoorWatch.com ljlagnums.net 
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Left Seat 




AIR TRAVEL INCREASING . . . 
Pilots and Technicians f u 
NEEDED! *v 

Prepare for a great career 
at Spartan! 



eer 



CALL TODAY TO LEARN HOW! 



TOLL FREE: 1-888-225-6471 

8820 East Pine Street • Tulsa, Oklahoma 74115 

A Leader in Aviation Training since 1928. • www.spartan.edu 

Licensed by OBPVS • Accredited College ACCSCT 
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Seat Cushion Systems 




s Like 

Don't let your old seat bring 
you down. Renew your passion #4?^ 
for flight with Oregon Aero® 
Seat Cushion Systems. 

Painless, safer and durable, your new 
seat will make flying feel like it should. 
See our online catalog or call for a 
free catalog. 

OREGON AERO 

Painless • Safer • Quieter" 
800-888-6910 • www.OregonAero.com 
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Chester County Airport in New York so I 
was in no hurry to descend even earlier. 

The engine air induction scoops on top 
of the nacelles of a Baron make a good ice 
gauge. They are good collectors of ice, and 
because they protrude, you can estimate 
the thickness, which is hard to do when 
looking at a wing or tail leading edge. The 
ice was intermittent and had built up to 
only 1/4 or 3/8 of an inch, not quite 
enough to cycle the boots, according to 
the Beech instructions. The ceiling was 
around 3,000 feet. I knew there was ice- 
free air below so I wasn't worried. 

But, the tops of the clouds climbed and I 
was now almost continuously in cloud and 
I knew I had to do something. The Harris- 
burg controllers were prompt with a de- 
scent clearance to 5,000 feet, and by 5,500 
feet I was between layers, the ice stopped 
accumulating, and the air temperature 
went up a couple of degrees to be very close 
to the freezing level. All of a sudden there 
was a tremendous crashing sound, and af- 
ter a half-second of being startled, I knew 
what it was. A chunk of ice had broken off 
a propeller, or spinner, and slammed into 
the nose of my Baron. Then there was an- 
other crash and I knew the other side of the 
nose had gotten hammered. 

Just about every pilot who flies multi- 
engine propeller airplanes has heard ice 
fly off the props and hit the nose. Even in 
singles, ice breaking off can pound the 
windshield and give you a start. But this 
was louder than usual, and I knew some 
paint or worse was gone. Turns out the 
right side of the nose lost about a softbail 
size chunk of paint with a slight dent, 
while the left side had about half as much 
missing paint. 

After landing and in the hangar when I 
was breaking ice off the underside of the 
cowlings — a place I hadn't seen ice collect 
before — it dawned on me that I had been 
collecting almost totally clear ice, not the 
usual rime, or mixture of rime and clear. 
Though the ice had not built to a trou- 
bling thickness, it was much more dense 
than the rime ice we usually find in 
clouds. This is the kind of ice that would 
last longer than your drink before melt- 
ing. And when it came flying off the 
props or spinners, its density gave it the 
energy to do the damage that the same 
thickness of rime never could. 

Next time I even think I'm collecting 
clear ice I won't dawdle to see what hap- 
pens. A little rime is no big deal for a pro- 
tected airplane, but clear ice, even a litde, 
is a different problem. Jjf. 
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DAVID CLARK HEADSETS... 
UALITY, SELECTION AND SERVICE 
SECOND TO NONE. 




Built-in 


Comfort 


value 


Versatility 


Without 


and 




Compromise 


Reliability 



High 
Performance 
for Helicopters 



David 
dark 



#7 Headset in Aviation 
Tel. 508-751-5800 
www.davidclark.com 

E-mail: saies@davidclark.com 



SEE US AT SUN N' FUN BOOTH. C8. 9. WRITE NO. 418 ON READER SERVICE CARD 
32005 David Clark Company Incorporated - Green headset domes are a David Clark Company Trademark. 



U.S.A. 

Quality 



It's A Brave New World 




Fly It. 





THE FIRST ALL-NEW MULTI-ENGINE PISTON CERTIFIED 
IN OVER 25 YEARS MAKES A BREAKTHROUGH IN 
TECHNOLOGY AND DESIGN 

At Adam Aircraft we are leading a revolution in general aviation — one carbon 
fiber at a time. By combining cutting edge design and technology with modern 
manufacturing methods, the A500 — in production today — offers pilots a tech- 
nologically superior platform with the elegant simplicity of centerline thrust. The 
A500 is not only ahead of the competition — it's a generational leap forward. 
Welcome to the 21st Century. Welcome to Adam Aircraft. 




**Join us at Sun 'n Fun** 
Booth#MD-014B 
April 4-10 
Lakeland, FL 



A 



-Adam 
Aircraft 
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To learn more call toll free 1-866-AdamAir 
Visit us online: www.adamaircraft.com 
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Industry News and Notes 



Challenger 605 
Completes 



Maiden Flight 



S-TEC DEALS 




Bombardier's Challenger 605, initially 
announced at the National Business Avia- 
tion Association convention in Novem- 
ber, 2005, made its first aerial foray on 
January 22, 2006, from the Montreal- 
Trudeau International Airport. For the 
three-hour, 23-minute flight the 605 
took off at a gross weight of 38,734 
pounds and step climbed to 41 ,000 feet. 
Designed to test basic system functional- 
ity and to assess the handling and flying 
qualities, the first flight included a test of 
handling qualities; flight control checks 
and avionics in an altitude block between 
5,000 and 1 5,000 feet; a series of engine, 
pressurization and environmental control 
checks at 30,000 feet; and basic engine 
and handling characteristics at 41,000 
feet. Bombardier is anticipating Transport 
Canada certification in the fourth quarter 
of this year with the 605 s entry into ser- 
vice scheduled to occur during the third 
quarter of 2007. 



Free Glass Cockpit With Autopilot Purchase 



S-Tec is offering a sweet-sounding autopi- 
lot deal. Buy a new 2100 Digital Autopi- 
lot for your STC-eligible King Air 90, 
Conquest I or Cheyenne I or II and S-Tec 
will throw in a Meggitt flat-panel display 
system as part of the deal. Factory installa- 
tion is included. The glass cockpit — the 
Meggitt Magic system like that on many 
existing Piper Meridians — includes a 
primary flight display (PFD), a naviga- 
tion display (ND) and a solid-state air 
data attitude heading reference system 
(ADAHRS). The cost of the system 
(shown here in a 1 82 test bed) is $ 1 1 9,800 
installed at S-Tec. Understandably, the 
price doesn't include any extra equipment 
you might need for the installation. For 
more information, visit s-tec.com. 
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The newly unveiled Spectrum 33 
proof-of-concept airplane made its 
first flight January 7, 2006, from 
Utah's Spanish Fork airport to nearby 
Provo Airport. First announced at the 
NBAA Convention in Orlando in 
November, 2005, the light jet was be- 
ing flown, said the company, "with 
greatly reduced engine thrust." Indeed, 
the flight lasted just a few minutes, and 
though the company implied in its press 
release that the intention of the flight was 
to reposition the airplane to Provo, the 
company admitted that during the short 
flight "pitch control was not optimum." 
On February 2, the control problems 




Has Eventful First Flight 



reportedly resolved, the Spectrum 33 
made two successful flights lasting just 
under an hour. Certification of the $3.65 



ELECTRONIC LOGBOOKS 



million, Williams FJ33-4 powered, all- 
composite light jet is slated for late 2007 
or 2008. 



Online Program Simplifies Recordkeeping 

An online recordkeeping program at the AircraftLogs website provides users with a way to manage virtually all the records associated 
with owning and operating an airplane. The program includes aircraft maintenance records with automatic timers; pilot records 
with currency warnings, integrated tax and expense records; squawk management integrated with maintenance providers; docu- 
ment archival and storage; reporting tools; 24/7 access; capability for multiple aircraft and pilots; and security and backups. A sub- 
scription to AircraftLogs includes the "Pilot Control Panel" and the "Maintenance Control Panel," which allow pilots and mainte- 
nance people, once the owner has granted them access, to check flight readiness. Subscribers can load their own aircraft and flight 
information or AircraftLogs will do it for a fee. Monthly fees for a subscription run from $ 1 0 for a basic pilot account to $43.75 for 
a piston single, and up to $63.75 for a multiengine turbine account. A 20 percent discount is offered for annual subscripdons and a 
10 percent discount for six-month subscriptions. For more ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
information, visit aircraftlogs.com or call 888/359-5647. 
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Columbia Is Offering Terrain Awareness Retrofit 

Now that Columbia Aircraft Manufacturing has made the E-Prox terrain awareness 
program standard on its 2006 Columbia 350s and 400s equipped with the Garmin 
G 1 000 or GNS 430, it has decided to update all 2005 and older Columbia aircraft 
equipped with the GNS 430 at no expense to owners. Columbia 350 and 400 own- 
ers can upgrade their 430s with a Columbia-supplied voucher that covers the labor 
cost of removal, the software upgrade and the re-installation of a single 430. The 
company is mailing coupons to all eligible owners. Owners who haven't received the 
coupon should contact Columbia Customer Care at 888/599-8660. 



David Coleal has been promoted to 
president of Cirrus Design while 
maintaining his position as COO. Alan 
Klapmeier is CEO and Chairman of 
the Board, while his brother and Cir- 
rus Design co-founder. Dale Klapmei- 
er, has been promoted to the position 
of Vice Chairman of the Board. Cole- 
al. before joining Cirrus in 2001 as 
executive vice president of manufac- 
turing operations, focused on lean 
manufacturing and other manufactur- 
ing techniques while at Toyota, Cater- 
pillar and McKinsey & Company. 
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The Student Pilot Store 

from Sporty's® 



SM 



Sporty's Deluxe 
Flight Timer 





We designed 
this new Timer 
specifically for 
pilots so it 
would be 
simple to use and easy to read 
in flight. It's perfect for fuel 
management, total flight time 
or timing instrument approaches. 
Pilot-tested and loaded with 
cockpit-friendly features: 

• Dual red LEDs flash to announce 
timer expiration 

• Large, easy-to-read screen with 
large numbers 

• Wide buttons are easy to press, 
even in turbulence 

• Two independent timer: count 
up or down, each with a 
unique alarm 

• Clock with 12 hour, 24 hour 
and Zulu time 

Includes protective sleeve with clip for 
attaching to kneeboards, but can be 
removed for yoke mounting. Backlit 
screen for easy night viewing. 
Measures 3"w x 2'A'h x %"d. 

Sporty's Deluxe Flight Timer 
4993A $24.95 





Pilot's Pal Kneeboard 
5123A $19.95 



Private/Recreational Test Prep CD-ROM 
M704A $39.95 



Original Flight Gear Bag 
4971A $79.95 



r 



Low Price! 



AIM 
2006 M 




FAR/AIM 
M475A ?9.' 



Sigtronics S- 20 
5 1 21 A $144.00 



VFR Tri-Fold Kneeboard 
5248A $34.95 




Sectional Plotter 
5302A $8.95 



Flight Plan Forms 
8623A $5.95 ea. 



Pilot's Flight Log & Record Sporty's Academy Checklist 
8120A $9.95 6146A $14.95 






Sporty's E6B Flight Computer 
E6BA $59.95 



Heavy Duty Fuel Tester & Strainer 
B2087A $19.95 



VFR Communications (DVD) 
D978A $24.95 



O2006 Spomman s Warkel, Inc Fl_ students 0126 



For more great student pilot products 
and information on learning to fly, see 

SPORTYS.COM/STUDENTS 
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sporty's pilot shop 

Learn to fly here!. 



1 .800.SPORTYS (776.7897) SPORTYS.COM 
CALL FOR A FREE CATALOG 




MILITARY AVIATION 



It's official: The United States Air Force has certi- 
fied the world's only "fifth generation" fighter jet 
as operationally ready. The Lockheed Martin F-22 
combines supersonic speed (including supersonic 
cruise without afterburner) with stealth and advanced 
targeting, weaponry and defense capabilities to make it 
hands down the most advanced fighter jet on the planet. 
With plans to field 183 Raptors in all, the Air Force has al- 
ready begun to fly operational missions with the jet, including 
homeland defense missions, so you might see one any day now. 

It wasn't a short gestation period for the world's best air superiority 
fighter. The need for a jet like the F-22 to replace the F-15 was first 
officially voiced by the Air Force in the early 1980s. But the first flight 
of the prototype YF-22 didn't take place until 1990, while the first super- 
sonic flight wouldn't occur for another seven years. 

While much of its performance remains classified, according to some reports, 
in aerial combat tests against F-15s and other frontline U.S. fighters, the 
F-22 had a near perfect "kill record" and was never picked up by its foes' radar during mock combat flights. 
Such capabilities come at a price, though: The cost of each F-22, by some estimates, is around $125 million. 




Earlier this year Eclipse Aviation broke ground on a new, 52.00O- 
square foot primary assembly building for its Eclipse 500 very 
light jet, which is scheduled for FAA certification in June. The 
new structure is just one of three new buildings, bringing the 
total to six, which should be in place by June. Together they will 
allow Eclipse workers to ramp up production to four airplanes a 
day, so Eclipse can begin working off its swelling order book, 
which it says now stands at more than 2,360 jets. 
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Engine Heater Takes the Chill Out of Winter 




An electric heater that pushes out air at temperatures up to 
1 90°F for preheating airplane engines is available from Sporty's. 
With 500, 1 ,000 and 1 ,500-watt settings and a thermostat, the 
AeroTherm Electric Engine Heater can remain plugged in all 
winter and maintain a pre-selected temperature. The heater, 
which eliminates the need for propane tanks, is said to warm an 
engine sufficiently for starting in an hour, or completely warm 
the engine in three hours with an outside temperature of 0°F. 
The unit comes complete with two hoses, a stand, carrying case, 
a nylon suspension band to hang it from the propeller and 
sponges to seal the air intakes. The AeroTherm Electric Engine 
Heater is priced at $399. For more information call 800/ 
SPORTYS (800/776-7897) or 513/735-9000; fax 513/735- 
9200; sporrys.com. 
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TIMELESS DESIGN. EVE R- EVO LVI N G . 



Pilots will tell you: The classic, fun-meets-functional, single-engine Cessna design got it right 
the first time. But it keeps getting even better with time. Today, from the fuel-injected engine 
to the modern interior to the Garmin GIOOO'" glass cockpit, we're always striving to find new 
ways to improve on perfection. While retaining the legendary qualities the world has embraced. 
Timeless design. Just one of 43 reasons Cessna is synonymous with airplane. CessnaREASONS.com/01 



Cessna 

A Tatran Company 
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Computer 

For the past 79 years subscribers to Flying 
have had one way to get the great content 
that we've always delivered. Now there's 
another way. Starting with the February 
issue, every page of Flying is available on- 
line at zinio.com. 

Subscribers can choose to roll their 
subscription over to Zinio or keep on get- 
ting the magazine in printed form as they 
always have in the past. 

The electronic version of Flying is ex- 
acdy the same as the printed version, ad- 
vertisements and all, but it has the added 
bonus of embedded features, such as 



clickable links to get more information 
on advertisers and editorial features, and 
even multimedia features in certain ads. 
After downloading and installing the 
Zinio Reader (a one-time download), 
the user can download, save and print 
the issue. Users can also bookmark pag- 
es, making it easy to find where they left 
off reading a certain article. Subscribers 



can even pass along the digital issue to 
one other reader. 

Subscribers who just want to keep 
getting Flying in the mail the same way 
as always don't need to do a thing. 

To find out how to get started, visit 
zinio.com and search for Flying. There 
you'll find a sample copy of Flying, com- 
plete from cover to cover. Check it out. 



North Dakota has more than 70 paved runways but only eight 
of its airports offer commercial service. But that's about to 
change. Expanded Air Service Enterprise (EASE) is launching 
Point2Point Airways that will initially offer air service with a 
fleet of Cirrus SR-22 airplanes. In 2002 the Department of 
Transportation awarded the city of Bismarck a Small Commu- 
nity Air Service Development grant of $1.5 million. Over sever- 
al years some $250,000 of the grant was spent to research an 
air service solution. The result of the research was Point2Point, 
which, when It matches the DOT'S grant dollar for dollar, will be 



able to use the funds to roll out and implement its rural air ser- 
vice. Two Cirrus airplanes are based in Bismarck and over a 
24-month period, the contract calls for a total of 15 airplanes, 
including a fleet mix that will include multiengine aircraft as 
well as the Cirrus. Later this year, individuals and organizations 
will be able to pre-purchase time for on-demand flights on the 
Cirrus fleet in North Dakota and neighboring states. For mem- 
bers requiring more range, Point2Point will forge relationships 
with existing charter companies for supplemental turboprop 
or jet service. In the meantime, Point2Polrrt is offering a shut- 
tle service from Minneapolis International Airport to Duluth, 
Minnesota, for pilots heading to Duluth to pick up their own 
Cirrus airplanes from the factory. For more information, call 
701/738-0470; flyp2p.com. 




Contact us at 1-800 PORSCHE or porscheusa.com. ©2005 Porsche Cars North America. Inc. Porsche recommends seat belt usage and 




Willpower is no match for horsepower. 

It's the ultimate Cayenne. Exacting control. Unequaled performance. And under the hood, temptation perfectly 
disguised as 520 horsepower. Engineered for the select few who appreciate its infinite possibilities. If it's 
calling your name, you already know there's little point in resisting. Porsche Cayenne. There is no substitute. 

The new 520-hp Cayenne Turbo S 
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WHOLE-AIRPLANE CHUTES 



Another Cirrus Hits the Silk 

All three people aboard a Cirrus SR22 piloted by a 1 2,000-hour ATP walked 
away unscathed after the pilot deployed the airplane's whole-airplane recovery 
parachute system. According to the NTSB's preliminary report, the pilot, who 
was unaware of an airmet for occasional moderate to mixed icing between 3,000 
and 8,000 feet, asked for a climb from 7,000 to 9,000 feet after picking up icing 
in clouds. He told investigators that he lost control of the airplane in clear air 



during that climb, and that the airplane 
subsequently entered a spin. After the 
pilot was unable to regain control, he 
activated the chute. 

After a one-minute descent under the 
canopy, the airplane came to rest in trees 
just four feet from the ground and near 
a highway. The NTSB is continuing its 
investigation. 








Motor Bike Folds to Fit Airplanes 

One of the frustrations of flying is the lack of ground transportation at 
many of the smaller airports. Aircraft Spruce has a solution: the Wind- 
jammer Folding Bicycle. The motorized bike is capable of carrying 300 
pounds and can hustle along at speeds up to 25 miles per hour on flat 
roads. The fuel tank for the 33-cc engine, which develops 1 .8 horse- 
power, holds half a gallon of fuel with which the bike can cover some 
100 miles. Without fuel the bike weighs only 44 pounds and folds to 
31 inches by 32 inches by 15 inches, which will easily fit in most air- 
planes; full size the bike measures 63 inches by 42 inches by 13 inches. 
Price of the Windjammer, in either red or yellow, is $895 from Aircraft 
Spruce & Specialty at 877/4-SPRUCE orAircraftSpruce.com. 



Air Force One Celebrated at Reagan Library 



Aviation aficionados who think the Flying 
White House would be a far more inter- 
esting site to tour than the earthbound ver- 
sion in Washington, D.C., should put the 
new wing of the Ronald Reagan Presiden- 
tial Library in Simi Valley on their list. Last 
October, the library opened a new Air 



MUSEUM OPENING 




Force One pavilion dedicated to the vari- 
ous versions of Air Force One and featur- 
ing the Boeing 707 that served as the Fly- 
ing White House from 1972 until 1990. 
The aircraft is housed in a spectacular, 
three-story exhibit hall whose sloping floor 
falls away from the tail of the airplane to 
leave the 707's nose poised 50 feet in the 
air, looking out on a panoramic view of 
the valley beyond. The airplane is open for 
tours as well as external viewing. 

To put the 707 in its proper context, 
the library also commissioned a 120-foot 
by 12-foot mural by renowned aviation 
artist Stan Stokes depicting the entire his- 
tory and family of aircraft that have 
served as the Flying White House, from 
Franklin Roosevelt's "Dixie Clipper" to 
the present-day Boeing 747s. Stokes, 
whose work is known for its vivid, life- 
like detail, has painted murals of subjects 
ranging from the Tuskeegee Airmen to 
the Battle of Britain and has had numer- 
ous murals and paintings commissioned 
by NASA, the Smithsonian, and air mu- 
seums around the country. 

Stokes' mural of the Flying White 
House includes 21 different aircraft. 
Among other interesting items, the col- 
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lection includes the Aero Commander 
that President Eisenhower used to shuttle 
back and forth between Washington and 
the short, grass strip on his Gettysburg 
farm, a United Airlines DC-10 on which 
President Nixon and his family bought 
first-class tickets for a one-time trip to 
California during the 1973 fuel crisis, 
and the first aircraft specifically built for a 
U.S. President — the silver "Sacred Cow" 
C-54, that flew President Roosevelt to 
the famous 1945 Yalta conference. 

The Reagan Library's Air Force One 
pavilion also features a President John- 
son-era Marine One Sikorsky VH-3 Sea 
King helicopter and a presidential motor- 
cade featuring President Reagan's 1 984 
parade limousine, as well as other displays 
and memorabilia. There's even a func- 
tioning Irish pub located on the ground 
floor — "The Ronald Reagan," originally 
known as O'Farrell's, which the President 
and Mrs. Reagan visited in June 1984. 
The pub was subsequently brought to 
Simi Valley from its original home in Bal- 
lyporeen, Ireland. 

For more information on the Air Force 
One pavilion and mural, visit reaganli- 
brary.com or stanstokes.net. — Lane Wallace 
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_^HE NEW FALCON 2000DX 
AS AGILE AND EFFICIENT AS A MUCH SMALLER JET 




WITH ALL THIS COMFORT AND 3,250 nm RANGE. 



MID SIZE JETS 



LAflGt -CABIN JETS 



ftOOOibi 



FUEL USED 



37 76 lb. 
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1 Economy Comparrson for most typka' business trip: T,000 
Source: Business A Commercial Aviatton May 200S 



The Large-Cabin FALCON 2000DX 

Uses Less Fuel Than Mid-Size Jets. 




inagine a plane that affords you the size, style and prestige of an 
intercontinental business jet - with the fuel efficiency of a smaller jet. 
f^/ Imagine a beautiful design that handles short runways with ease etKtl 
at high altitudes in hot weather. 

Yet is so robust that it can hop from dty-tO-diy, then leap across a 
continent - without stopping to refuel. 

All this, plus the most advanced avionics and a cabin that is 
arguably the quietest in the sky. 

Tlie imagination is all ours. To make 
the grand neu> Falcon 2(XX)DX all yours. 



Za DASSAULT" tMCIMltlttD wtTH passion 

Vfalcon 
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MP3 C D Player 




Get a chance to win a PS Engineering 
PCD7100-P panel-mounted MP3 
CD player by entering our giveaway 
on flyingmag.com. No purchase is 
necessary, and the official rules can be 

foil ml on the website. The contest runs 

from March 20 through April 14, 2006. 
TheTSO'd PCD7100-P fits in the 

standard avionics stack of your airplane. 

The vibration-resistant CD player, which 



is tolerant of unusual attitudes, can keep 
on ticking even when the ride gets a bit 
rough. The unit plays regular store- 
bought CDs, but the beauty is that it can 
play MP3 CDs or MP3Pro CD/R and 
CD/RWs, which you can record at home. 
The latter enable up to 20 hours of unin- 
terrupted music on a single disc, which is 
longer than the endurance of anything 
this side of the GlobalFlyer. The system 





First Piaggio Avanti II Goes to Swiss Customer 



Piaggio Aero Industries has delivered the 
first of its Avanti II turboprops to a com- 
pany based at the Lugano Agno Airport in 



southeast Switzerland. The upgrade to the 
P. 1 80 Avanti features Rockwell Collins Pro 
Line 2 1 digital avionics with three 1 0-inch 
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Ballistic Recovery Systems (BRS) has been granted an STC for the installation of 
its whole-airplane parachute recovery system for the Symphony SA 160. 
Cirrus Design has promoted the whole-airplane parachute and made it standard on 
all its airplanes. The STC for the Symphony is the fourth that BRS has earned 
but the first one available directly from the aircraft manufacturer as a 
factory-installed option. BRS has sold more than 20,000 airplane 
parachute systems during its 25-year history and to 
date almost 200 lives have been saved. 




sends its output to many compatible au- 
dio panels (needless to say, to all of PS 
Engineering's own units). To find out 
more about the system, visit ps-engineer- 
ing.com. 

The PCD7100-P normally sells for 
$849, but you might win one for free by 
entering our giveaway on flyingmag.com. 
Good luck! 



by 8-inch LCDs, an FMS 3000 flight 
management system and the AHS 3000 
attitude heading reference system. Uprated 
Pratt & Whitney PT6-66B pusher en- 
gines, when introduced on the production 
line later this year, will provide higher 
cruise speeds. The Avanti U s performance, 
which includes a range of more than 1 ,700 
nautical miles at a speed of 398 knots and 
a maximum cruising altitude of 4 1 ,000 
feet, will allow it to comfortably operate 
from the 3,800-foot long Lugano runway 
at an elevation of 91 5 feet that requires a 
steep approach procedure. Piaggio has 
more than 1 00 orders for the Avanti II, in- 
cluding the order for 36 from fractional 
operator Avantair that was confirmed at 
the NBAA convention last November. 



AIR-TAXI EXPANSION 



Linear Air 
Places Deposits on 
30 Eclipse VUs 

With the acquisition of an additional 
$2.5 million, Linear Air, an air-taxi 
provider based in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, has funded initial deposits 
on 30 Eclipse 500 VUs. The Eclips- 
es will join Linear's fleet of Cessna 
Grand Caravans and allow the com- 
pany to expand its service from its 
current bases (Teterboro Airport, 
New Jersey; Hanscom Field, Boston; 
Westchester County Airport, New 
York; and San Juan, Puerto Rico) to 
several other major metropolitan ar- 
eas and to smaller markets within 
point-to-point 500-mile range. 
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Portable Collision Avoidance 
System Introduced { 




Zaon Flight Systems has released its PCAS XRX, a small, 
portable collision avoidance system that provides range, relative 
altitude and bearing of the three closest airplanes, although the 
unit tracks up to 10 airplanes at a time. The stand-alone XRX, 

which responds to Mode C transponder transmissions, is independent of ground-based radar. Traffic is 
announced by two levels of voice alerts heard through the headset and audible beeps. The range of the PCAS 
is scalable to a maximum range of six nautical miles and an altitude of plus or minus 2,500 feet. The units LCD 
display shows the targets' squawk codes, altitudes and bearings; according to Zaon, the range is accurate to .2 nautical miles and 
the altitude to plus or minus 200 feet. Internal sensors include a pressure altimeter, a solid-state compass, a solid-state attitude 
and bank sensor, and temperature compensators and overtemp protection. In addition, the device, powered by the aircraft's elec- 
trical system, monitors aircraft bus voltage and the host airplane's transponder operations. Traffic data can be output through an 
RS-232 to integrate with other displays. List price of the PCAS XRX is $ 1 ,795. For more information log on to zaonflight.com. 
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The Van Nuys Airport in southern California is the subject and star of 
the documentary film, One Six Right: The Romance of Flying, 
by Brian J. Terwilliger. The DVD, narrated by pilots, air traffic 
controllers, historians and flying aficionados such as the mov- 
ie director — and pilot — Sydney Pollack and the actor Lorenzo 
Lamas, traces the history (Amelia Earhart broke a speed 
record at Van Nuys and Marilyn Monroe was discovered 
working in a hangar there) and the struggles of the airport. 
The high-definition DVD, priced at $28.95, includes enhanced 
aerial frying sequences, photo galleries, time-lapse cloud 
photography and additional footage. For more information, 
call 800/SPORTYS (800/776-7897) or 513/735-9000; 
fax 513/735-9200; sportys.com. 



Website Hosts Pilot Workshops and Seminars 



An online series of seminars is being introduced on 
piIotworkshops.com. Founded by Mark Robidoux, who acts as 
emcee, the workshops are presented by aviation experts and use 
slides and audio to present the subject. Two of the early seminars, 
"Hazardous Attitudes" and "Single Pilot IFR," are conducted by 
Doug Stewart, FAA's 2004 Flight Instructor of the Year. A third, 
"Safely Operating at Non-Towered Airports," is presented by 
Bob Martens, an FAA Safety Program Manager and retired 
USAF colonel. There are three levels of packages for each 
workshop that range in price from about $25 to $100. The $25- 
Silver level allows customers to download the workshop and 
corresponding workbook; $45-Gold adds a downloadable word- 
for-word transcript (.pdf) and mp3 audio option; and $97- 
Platinum ships the entire workshop (binder, printed workbook 
and transcript, CD-ROM and audio CD) to the subscriber. Free 
sample seminars are available at pilotworkshops.com. I found 
the seminars I "attended" well done and more interesting than I 
anticipated. It's worth a try. — Tom Benenson 
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It's an old story. It might even be your story. 
Boy falls in love with airplanes before he can 
ride a bike. Boy grows up deciding whether 
to be the next Chuck Yeager or Sky King. 
Yeager has speed. But Sky King has his own 
airplane. Meanwhile, life and reality intervene. 
Suddenly, it's four decades later and the boy 
has still never been in a cockpit. 

He never stopped 
dreaming. 

In all those years of craning his neck every time 
he heard an airplane, Jim Gorman never gave up 
the dream of flying. By the time he took his first 
lesson, he was 42 and on his way to becoming 
Executive Creative Director of one of the country's 
largest advertising agencies. He was staring 



It took Jim Gorm 




out his office window at a passing airplane when 
he was struck by an unintended irony. "I had 
just written an ad for a sports car which said 
Some Day You'll Run Out Of Some Days. And I 
realized that I'd just written the story of my life." 
A week later, he was sitting in a rented Cessna. 
Instantly, flying changed him from a driven 
executive with the all-consuming responsibilities 
of a family and high-pressure career into a kid 
again, with a dream that had finally come true. 

Getting there is all 
the fun. 

Soon after his checkride, Jim began shopping 
for an airplane. The first of many, he presumed. 
He bought a 1 976 Beechcraft Sundowner. 
Nothing fancy. Surely he'd trade up to a Bonanza, 
then a Baron. But something unexpected 
happened. He fell in love with the little Beech. 
To Jim, the Sundowner's decidedly subsonic 




cruising speed just meant more time in the air. 
And more time to fly with his wife, Marilyn, who 
found the wide, comfortable cabin a pleasant way 
to travel on weekends and vacations. 

So, Jim made a rather unorthodox decision: 
to invest in making his modest little aircraft 
something he'd want to fly forever. He's spent 
the past ten years refurbishing it from nose to tail. 
"For what I've spent on avionics, instruments, 
paint, interior, engine overhaul and so on, I could 
have bought an old Bonanza. But, then I'd have 
an old airplane— with none of the improvements 
that I've made. I probably own the world's most 
over-equipped Sundowner." He grins. "But I love 
every minute I spend in it. And isn't that the idea?" 

Every summer, Jim goes to Oshkosh with a 
shopping list. First he installed an autopilot, then 
an electronic engine analyzer. Last year, it was 
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40 years to pass his checkride. 




a Garmin GNS 530. "This year, I may add data- 
link weather. Yeah, I know. In a Sundowner?!' 
But if you fly cross-country around the Great 
Lakes, thunderstorms are part of the deal. 
And I figure that my life is as important as some 
guy in a Baron." Which also explains his belief 
in ongoing training and why he has earned IFR, 
Commercial, Glider and Seaplane ratings. 

A pilot for 12 Years. 
A FLYING reader for 40. 

1 read FLYING for years before I took my first 
lesson. . .kind of like the way I read Playboy 
for years before I actually had sex. That's not 
a bad analogy, either. I got my first subscription 
to FLYING when I was twelve. I'd fantasize about 
the planes in the photos. Still do. But I really 
do read FLYING for the articles. Honest, Mom. 
There's always something I can use. . . 
it's invaluable." 



Mive pilots take their 
flying seriously. 

FLYING is written for pilots like Jim Gorman. 
Active pilots, who are constantly searching for 
techniques and equipment that help them get 
the most out of aviation. Every month, 
FLYING delivers pilots who fly more and spend 
more annually than the average of all pilots. 
That's why we call them Active Pilots. 

If you want the magazine written for and read 
by Active pilots, choose FLYING. . .the world's 
most widely read aviation magazine. 
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50 minutes. Offering safety, product support and technologically advanced avionics that exceed the world's / 
standards, the G150 is destined for travel heights beyond your expectations. Let us show you how. To learn / 
more call Raynor Reavis at 912-965-3233, or visit www.GulfstreamG150.com. f 
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By Richard L. Collins 




Cessna 195 Down . - . 



I have lost about one friend, acquaintance or business contact per year in general aviation air- 
planes since I started flying in 1 95 1 . There were also a few in military flying and one on a Cen- 
tral American airline. I always tried to learn from those events and somehow felt that because 



it was such a span of time and exposure 
that my experience was representative of 
the big picture even though I knew from 
research that it was not. 

Up to December 18, 2005, not one of 
those fatal accidents that took a friend or 
acquaintance involved the failure of the 
engine on a single. All that changed in an 
event that has deep roots. 

First, some background. About 50 
years ago I taught an Army friend, Earl 
Tillman, how to fly. I loaned him my 
1948 Packard for courting and when 
Earl and Carolyn were married I served 
as best man in their wedding. 

They had two children, Gary and Ta- 
mara. We weren't in close touch for a 
while but in recent years had gotten 



close again. No friends like old friends, 
or something like that. Earl had contin- 
ued his flying, owned a number of air- 
planes, and now has a Skylane RG. 

Gary Tillman shared his dad's enthusi- 
asm for flying and became active in the 
Civil Air Patrol as well as operating an 
insurance brokerage agency based in 
Rome, Georgia, that specializes in avia- 
tion. I have bought my airplane insur- 
ance from the agency for a long while. 
Because of his CAP and insurance activi- 
ty, Gary was well acquainted with risk 
and he and I had many long conversa- 
tions on the subject, including the ques- 
tion of singles versus twins. 

Gary and our son, Rich, became close 
friends and flew and did other things to- 



gether on a frequent basis. At one point, 
Gary had a Piper Colt that had been 
converted to a taildragger. He and Rich 
flew that from Rome to Hilton Head, 
South Carolina, to come to a gathering. 
That was some high-performance cross- 
country trip. I was glad I had given Rich 
a Garmin handheld GPS. 

Gary and his wife Denise had three 
daughters and family flying was a big 
thing for them. Gary liked to deal in air- 
planes and, with few exceptions, that 
Colt being one, the airplanes that he 
bought would accommodate his whole 
family. There were a couple of Barons, 
one pressurized, a couple of Twin Com- 
manders, an Aztec, and a Beech 1 8. He 
called in November and we had a con- 
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versation about him buying a Cessna 
P210. 

Gary liked classic airplanes and a cou- 
ple of years ago he bought a Cessna 195, 
which leads us to December 18, 2005. 
Gary and his 16-year-old daughter Han- 
nah and two of her friends, Anna Kipp 
and Rachel Hostetler, set off in the 195 
on an air adventure to the Bahamas. 

The first leg was from Rome to Craig 
Field near Jacksonville. That flight was 
uneventful and, at about 300 miles, a rel- 



atively short leg. Perhaps three teenage 
girls in a light airplane calls for short hops. 
The next planned stop after Craig was 
Fort Pierce, Florida, not that far away. 
The weather was not good, with an over- 
cast at about 500 feet and visibility vary- 
ing from three to five miles. The tops 
were said to be at 6,000 feet. Gary filed 
IFR for 7,000. 

What follows is just what I have learned 
about the event. The NTSB will be a 
while issuing a final report. For some rea- 
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son, the FAA was slow releasing the ATC 
transcript. As the airplane climbed 
through 5,000 feet, over land, with every- 
thing apparendy normal to that point, the 
situation turned ugly. Gary called and told 
the controller of a power problem. Earl 
told me that the controller then offered 
vectors for an I LS approach to nearby St. 
Augustine. The ILS there is to Runway 3 1 
and is, except for the last couple of miles 
or so, over the Adantic Ocean. There was 
a strong north-northwest wind, and the 
ceiling at St. Augustine was 500 feet, and 
the visibility three miles. 

Another pilot listening on the frequen- 
cy reported discussion about the engine 
and about maintaining altitude and then 
after some other headings the controller 
had Gary turn to a westerly heading and 
reportedly told him that if he couldn't 
maintain altitude, St. Augustine was three 
miles off his nose. Then the controller re- 
ported that radar contact was lost, asked 
how many were on board, and said they 
were sending help. The airplane went 
into the Atlantic 1 .3 miles from shore. 

Even though the seas were running high 
in the strong northerly wind, the ditching 
was apparently not violent to a great ex- 
treme. The two back seat passengers got 
out and were rescued after over an hour in 
the water, though one was pronounced 
dead at a local hospital. The other, Rachel 
Hostetler, was home in a couple of days. 
Gary and Hannah were found two weeks 
and a day after an extensive search effort. 
The Rome newspaper had medical specu- 
lation that they had been rendered uncon- 
scious by the impact and then drowned. 
The 195 was built before shoulder har- 
nesses became an item in airplanes. 

Lessons. One, engines do quit and you 
can get hurt when they do. 

Two, an engine failure while IFR raises 
a lot of questions. The time will be short, 
depending on altitude, and the options 
are limited, again depending on altitude 
and ceiling and visibility. In this case, the 
strong northerly wind meant the gliding 
range inbound on the ILS would be lim- 
ited. Monday morning quarterbacking 
would suggest that it would have been 
better to stay over land and make the 
most of whatever showed up when below 
the 500-foot ceiling. However, if the 
power loss was complete, which it appar- 
ently was, only about five minutes were 
available for critical decisions. 

There are a lot of places where instru- 
ment approaches or routings send single- 
engine airplanes out over water, but this 
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can and should be avoided whenever pos- 
sible. In this tragic accident, it is reason- 
able to question sending or flying a pow- 
erless airplane out over water. 

Because of my long friendship with the 
Tillman family, will I think differently 
about single-engine airplanes because of 
this event? I don't think so. The sadness 
this brings to me is great but accidents are 
accidents. 

The risks found in flying light airplanes 
are demonstrated day in and day out and 
they will never go away. I am writing this 
on January 6. 1 have not flown since De- 
cember 17. My next flight will be in my 
airplane, a test hop after an engine over- 
haul that took forever. Will I fly it as if the 
engine could quit at any point in the 
flight? You bet. As always. I don't think 
that we should be paranoid about this, 
just realistic. If the engine on a single fails, 
we have a short period of time in which 
to minimize the results of this. Giving it 
thought on a continual basis is the best 
way to be ready to deal with it. 

X-Plane 

While my engine was undergoing that 
overhaul that took longer than it took to 
build the airplane, I had a previously 




mentioned new rental Skylane to fly. I 
had something else, too. X-Plane is aero- 
nautical computer software that offers a 
tremendous amount of capability (look 
all that up at x-plane.com). I got a copy 
of that and a joystick from Amazon and 
have been having a ball with it. 

Like most people who spend long peri- 
ods of time pecking away at a computer, I 
like diversions. I have been taking a soli- 
taire or hearts break when the writing be- 
comes tedious. Now, though, I take my 



Boeing 747-400 flying on X-Plane. It of- 
fers a choice of airplanes to fly, but I like 
that one the best. 

Both the panel, the head-up display 
with a flight path indicator, and outside 
depictions on X-Plane are excellent. I re- 
ally can almost lose myself in a flight. 

I'm not going to blow smoke and tell 
you it's just like the airplane because it 
isn't. But all the principles are the same. 
I'll take you along on the flights I like best 
for a break from work. 
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Hypertension Relief Device 



Lower your blood 
pressure in 60 days or 
less. 

• Increases nitric oxide levels — 
relaxing blood vessels to allow 
blood to flow more freely 

• Easy to use — only 12 minutes 
a day, 3 days a week 

• Call today for details, or 



visit us online 




Takeoff can be from any airport, as can 
landing. Your choice. They are all in 
there. One I have been using is Chicago 
Midway, for a reason you will learn short- 
ly. It comes up on Runway 22L for de- 
parture. Flaps down two clicks or it'll go 
off the end of the runway while still roll- 
ing. Brakes released, power 100 percent, 
steering is by rotating the joystick, or, you 
can do stick left and right. It tracks well 
without much steering input. 

Rotation is at 135 knots, then gear up. 
Wait until the rumble of the main gear 
on the runway stops, though. Going 
through 200 knots the flaps come up, 
then power back to 80 percent to keep 
from going through the 250-knot speed 
limit and to prepare for a level-off at 
3,000 feet. 

In a real jet, it takes a furious amount 
of nose-down trim as the airplane acceler- 
ates. In this it just takes moderate forward 
pressure on the stick, but you soon run 
out of pitch control authority as it accel- 
erates and that's when you know it's time 
for trim, which is on the stick. 

Level at 3,000, 1 fly a heading of 090. 
Soon the shoreline of Lake Michigan 
comes into view. KCGX (Meigs Field) is 
in the visual display and shows on the 
multifunction display of the copy of 
X-Plane that I have. When flying a head- 
ing of 090, KCGX is just shy of 90 off 
the left wing; I start a turn to 360 to go 
for its Runway 36. There's a VASI on this 
runway and soon it is red and white and 
time to get the gear and the flaps down. 
There is a humongous trim change as 
well as some ballooning when the flaps 
go slowly out and down. That has to be 
anticipated and the trim tended lest the 
VASI picture go bad. The flight path in- 
dicator on the head-up is a help here be- 
cause it simply shows you where the air- 
plane is going and if it is on the end of 
the runway, and the VASI is red and 
white, things are going well. 

About 1 55 knots is as slow as it'll tol- 
erate on final without the stall warning 
going off. There are audible warnings 
for sink rate as well as altitude callouts. 
The landing is a little different but with 
practice it s doable without a bounce. 
Then with reverse, braking, and the 
spoilers up I can stop it on the 3,899- 
foot long runway at Meigs about half 
the time. The other half I press "p" for 
pause and that stops it before the end of 
the runway is passed. 

Then back into position for takeoff at 
Meigs. Before brake release I face left, and 
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give Mayor Daley the bird. Both hands. 
Then off we go. It uses most of the run- 
way reaching 135 knots and a little turn 
to the right after takeoff ensures clearance 
from the tall buildings. 

Next, using the MFD, I vector myself 
for an ILS to Runway 31C at Midway. 
The device will allow you to position the 
airplane on final for any approach but to 
me that defeats the purpose. I am flying, 
and when you are flying you have to fly 
all the way. 

Flying the ILS is challenging, but 
once you get the power settings and 
trim changes with flaps scoped out, it 
gets a lot easier. There is a flight direc- 
tor but I haven't gotten used to that yet 
and most often fly raw data. There's 
also an autopilot that flies it well. Inci- 
dentally, for the ILS to work you have 
to have the proper frequency set in the 
nav receiver. 

Then I click over to La Guardia 
where it is nighttime. Take off on Run- 
way 22, go over to Kennedy for a visual 
approach and landing on 22L, then to 
White Plains for a visual approach and 
landing on 34 then back to La Guardia 
for an ILS to Runway 4. The night vi- 
sual is great for the airport environment 
and when you head out over water 
there's a little spatial disorientation, if 
that is possible while sitting in a desk 
chair in my office. 

After those three night landings I de- 
clared myself current (on computer night 
landings) and went back to writing this. 

The operation manual that comes with 
X-Plane is not that thorough, mainly be- 
cause it would be the size of the Manhat- 
tan phonebook were it to cover every- 
thing. Some things you just have to figure 
out, but if you are familiar with the type 
airplane being flown that's not hard to 
do. The software also does some quirky 
things from time to time but they are a 
minor distraction. 

Will flying this do your real flying any 
good? I think so. The X-Plane visual is 
really good, especially in relation to the 
runway environment, and flying with a 
head-up display with a flight path indica- 
tor is quite educational. 

My Chicago and New York area flights 
are a tiny fraction of what X-Plane will 
do. But they are a nice diversion and a lot 
more fun than solitaire or hearts. As I 
said, Amazon has it. And in full disclo- 
sure I must add that X-Plane is the brain- 
child of Austin Meyer who is my late 
stepmother's great nephew. ^ 
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Essential Instructor 



THE SIZE OF AN ENGINE ON A CITATION X 
IS MATCHED ONLY BY THE TRAINING KNOWLEDGE 



OF DARRYL WRIGHT 





IT DOES WHAT JETS DO 

— for less. 



Imagine a plane that offers the speed of a jet with the fuel 
efficiency of a turboprop. The Avanti II does just that. In terms of 
outright fuel efficiency, the Avanti II is without rival. Its three lifting 
surfaces, sleek fuselage, and rear-facing propellers reduce drag 
and operating costs, without sacrificing performance. In addition, 
the new Collins Pro Line 21 avionics system and the upgraded 
PT6A-66B Pratt & Whitney engines help deliver a bigger payload. 
carrying more gross weight while traveling further without 
refueling. The result: a business aircraft that requires 307. less 
fuel than most business jets and nearly 257. less than the most 
efficient twin turboprops. Only one plane can do that: the Avanti II 
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our Readers 



Flying Mail 



Light Sport Thoughts 



1 WAS VERY DISAPPOINTED IN RICHARD 
Collins. In his acerbic and wandering dis- 
missal of light sport aircraft (On Top, Feb- 
ruary), he expresses Flying magazine's 
prejudice against light, slow, and simple 
aircraft and implies that because airplanes 
used to be slow and simple and accident 
rates were high, there must be some kind 
of causality there and pilots of light sport 
aircraft will not be taught how to recover 
from a stall. I'm a litde lost here, but it gets 
worse — Mr. Collins then moves from 
talking about "an aeronautical slaughter of 
epic proportions" (his words — potential 
insurance underwriters take note) caused 
by inadequate txaining requirements — to 
an engine failure in a P210 because of the 
pilot ignoring a high metal content in his 
oil. I think Mr. Collins' article does a ter- 
rific disservice to instructors, and need- 
lessly casts a pall on a new program de- 
signed to get more people flying safely. I 
have been an instructor for more than 20 
years and have never signed a student off 
for a practical flight test with the 40 hour 
minimum number of hours, nor will I 
probably ever send a student for his Sport 
Pilot rating with only 20. 1 currently fly 
sailplanes as well as a Citabria 7KCAB 
and a 1941 Taylorcraft. I have no interest 
in the latest on multi-million dollar bizjets 
and war-stories from FL 390, nor, I sus- 
pect, do a lot of your readers. Mr. Collins 
needs to come down a little lower — gen- 
eral aviation needs encouragement and 
helpful criticism from its experienced 
writer-pilots, not unsupported disparage- 
ment from one of its more prominent 
representatives. 

Eric M. Hanson 
Warren, Vermont 

Richard Collins "Light Sport Thoughts" 
article was good. So today's 172s (and/or 
the pilots that fly them) are 10 times safer 
than lightweights of 50 years ago, but how 
much safer are they than the Cubs and 
Aeroncas that are flown today? And it 
seems that the operative question is: Will 
this "aeronautical slaughter of epic pro- 



portions" be entirely or mosdy the result 
of limited or poor training, or is there an 
appreciable problem that results simply 
from the light weight of the airplanes? 

Steve Mink 
Walnut Creek, California 

I can see that I've finally met someone who 
has the same issue with the concept of LSA 
as I do. I'm okay with the reduced limita- 
tions and flight restrictions on the LSA 
holder as a concept. What I'm very curious 
about, though, is the issue of the 20-hour 
training limit. Heck, it takes many people 
1 5-20 hours just to get a grip on landing 
an airplane. I surely think the people who 
pushed for the 20-hour limit are fooling 
themselves that a pilot should feel ready to 
go at that point, even with the increased 
restrictions. Should we maybe invent a 
"Light Instrument" rating for people who 
don't plan to fly approaches, but only 
enroute IMC? How about an asphalt-only 
clause, so that a pilot can have less training 
time as long as they don't intend to try to 
squeeze into a 1,500-foot field? Forty 
hours isn't really all that long. I think it was 
two months for me. The last thing the in- 
dustry needs is something more 
to give aviation a black 
eye and bring down 
even tighter regulations. 
Tim Olson 
Elk Mound, Wisconsin 

First Solo Memories 

Reading Lane Wallace's 
"Exciting First Solo 
Flight," February, brought 
back memories of my first 
solo flight on December 
24, 1943. 1 had 12 hours 
of dual time in a Fairchild 
FT- 19 U.S. Army Air Corp 
Primary Trainer — the place 
was Cimarron Field, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. It had snowed the 
previous evening, and the auxiliary field 
where the solo flights took place was one 
large white expanse of Oklahoma flat- 



land — no buildings — no trees — no fenc- 
es — nothing — just white. I took off and 
made the usual landing pattern but could 
not find the field — all I saw was white. I 
climbed 1 ,000 feet to look for other air- 
planes and finally spotted one. He was in 
the landing traffic pattern, so I quickly 
lost my altitude and followed him down. 
My instructor was waiting for me — he 
understood the problem I just experi- 
enced — he just said, "Good Landing." 

Bob Wieman 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Read with great empathy about Lane 
Wallace's sentimental memories of and 
since her first solo 20 years ago. Since a 
main interest for our Flight School is 
student pilots, I couldn't help, though, 
but cringe about the description of the 
solo. Being brutally honest, it sounded 
like Lane's instruction up to that point 
was a classic case of rote level work, 
which as she experienced, doesn't usual- 
ly allow for even a simple deviation like 
following another aircraft to the run- 
way. Describing the first solo as a "terri- 
fying" experience fur- 




ther doesn't speak well lor the 
training. What impact would that have 
on someone contemplating flight train- 
ing or their first solo. For obvious rea- 
sons, a lot of people work hard to assure 
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that the first solo is perceived as a safe 
experience and that training allows for 
unexpected events. I wish this part of 
the article had put it that way. 

Warren Webb 
Cromwell, Connecticut 

Where's the Correction? 

In Mr. McClellan's article {Left Seat, Feb- 
ruary), he wrote "Average prices have not 
returned all the way to pre-hurricane lev- 



els, but they are way off the peak." Our 
prices peaked out at $3.65 (within one 
week) and have remained at $3.65 to this 
day. There was no "correction." There is a 
lot of complaining, but no one is listening. 

Janet Crosby 

Moriarty New Mexico 

Yours is the only letter we received on the 
topic which continues to be very strange, be- 
cause fuel prices have been the number one 
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Fine Wire Aviation Spark Plugs 



INTRODUCING AUTOLITE* XL - GET MORE LIFE FOR LESS MONEY. 
Now you can spend less money and still get premium performance from your fine 
wire spark plugs. Our new iridium-tipped fine wire goes toe-to-toe with the competition 
- and beats its price." For more information visit www.autoliteannie.com. 
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topic of pilot complaints fir many years, but 
now there is apparently a grudging accep- 
tance — Ed 

A Ded Head 

I'm writing to congratulate Tom for his 
use of the word 'ded' followed by the full 
word (deduced) in his article "Sophie's 
Choice" {Airwork)\n February. I wish I 
had a nickel for each rime I have seen writ- 
ers in all sorts of aviation magazines spell 
it out as 'dead reckoning,' obviously not 
knowing that it was wrong! I think I can 
even recall one occasion when that giant 
of correct English usage, Peter Garrison, 
wrote 'dead reckoning'! Lou WISE 

Toronto, Ontario Canada 

We let Tom have his way on this one because 
it is his column, after all, but dead reckon- 
ing is in our Webster's, while ded reckoning 
is not. The "ded" club has at least two mem- 
bers, you and Tom — Ed 

How Long to Learn? 

Taking 70 hours and spending $12,000 
for a Private Certificate is outrageous. 
Your answer to Mr. Alford's letter {Flying 
Mail, February) about how much harder 
it is today is even more outrageous. I re- 
ceived my certificate in February of 2003 
and had 45.6 hours the morning of my 
check ride. All of my friends received 
their certificates in under 50 hours. If you 
are truly serious about flying you will be 
successful. The biggest issue is finding a 
school and instructor who want to really 
teach and not "milk" you for every dollar 
or hour they can get. Keith LANNING 
Woodstock, Georgia 

Referencing the hours required and cost of 
a private license, if anyone spends $ 1 2,000 
and 60-plus hours for a private license, 
they are training at the wrong place. My 
son who lives in Oklahoma is prepared to 
take his check ride with 44-hours and 
$6,000 spent. JOE WILKINSON 

Shreveport, Louisiana 

Congratulations on your accomplishments 
in flight training, but believe it or not, the 
national average of hours logged prior to 
earning a Private Certificate are much 
higher than your experience — Ed. 

Flying Mail should be addressed to Flying 
magazine, 1633 Broadway 45th Floor, New 
York, NY 10019 or e-mail flyedit@hftnus. 
com. l^lease include your city and state. 
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C alendar 

April Activities Abound 



Aviation Program Breakfast. T-6 

Racing Reno Style, April 1. Gwinnett 
County Briscoe Field, Lawrenceville, 
GA. Call 770/394-5466; eaa690.org. 
U.S. Air Power Over Vietnam. 
Seminar and flight demo of a Vietnam 
War-era warbird, April 1. The Air Muse- 
um "Planes of Fame," Chino Airport, 
Chino, CA. Call 909/597-3722; planes 
offame.org. 

Weekend Ground School. For the 

Private Pilot, April 1-2. Stevens Point 
Municipal Airport, Stevens Point, Wl. 
Call 715/252-3326; amihighaviation. 
com. 

Sun 'n Fun. EAA 32nd Annual Sun 'n 
Fun Fly-In, April 4-10. Lakeland Linder 
Regional Airport, Lakeland, FL. Call 
863/644-2431; sun-n-fun.org. 
Mountain Wave Soaring Camp. 
Marfa Gliders, April 8-15. Marfa Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Marfa, TX. Call 800/ 
667-9464; flygliders.com. 
HAC. Helicopter Association of Cana- 
da's 10th Annual Convention & Trade 
Show, April 9-11. Hilton Quebec Hotel 
and the Quebec City Convention Cen- 
ter, Quebec City, QC, Canada. Call 
613/231-1110; h-a-c.ca. 
AEA. Aircraft Electronics Association 
show. April 19-22. Palm Springs Con- 



vention Center, Palms Springs, CA. Call 

816/373-6565; aea.net. 

Aero Friedrichshafen. International 

Trade Fair for General Aviation, April 

21-24. Friedrichshafen, Germany. Call 

+49 (0) 75 41/7 08-3 59; aerofried- 

richshafen.com. 

New England Aviation Expo. April 
22. Daniel Webster College, Nashua, 
NH. Call 603/879-6807; faa.gov/ 
region/ane/expo. 

Tuskegee Airmen. April 22. Palm 
Springs Air Museum, Palm Springs, 
CA. Call 760/778-6262; palmsprings 
airmuseum.org. 

AAAE. 78th Annual Conference & Ex- 
position, April 23-26. Manchester 
Grand Hyatt, San Diego, CA. Call 
703/824-0504; aaae.org. 
Spring Fly-In. EAA Chapter 960's 
3rd Annual, April 29. Flanagan Field, 
Farmville, NC. Call 252/758-1538; 
eaa960.org. 

Spirit of Flight. Lone Star Flight Mu- 
seum Airshow, April 29-30. Scholes 
Int'l Airport, Galveston, TX. Call 409/ 
740-7722; lsfm.org. 

Upcoming Events 

EBACE. European Business Aviation 
Convention Expo, May 3-5. Palexpo 



Convention Center, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Call 202/783-9364; ebace. 
aero. 

Farnborough International Air- 
show. July 17-23. Farnborough 
Aerodrome, Farnborough, Hampshire, 
England. Call +44 (0) 20 7227 1043; 
farnborough.com. 

Oshkosh AirVenture 2006. 54th 
Annual Fly-In, July 24-30. Wittman Air- 
field, Oshkosh, Wl. Call 920/426- 
6523; eaa.org. 

LABACE. Latin American Business 
Aviation Conference & Expo, August 
10-12. TransAmerica Exposition Cen- 
ter, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Call 202/783- 
9000; labace.aero 

Reno Air Races. 43rd National 
Championship Air Races & Airshow, 
September 13-17. Reno Stead Air- 
port, Reno, NV. Call 775/972-6663; 
airrace.org. 

NBAA. National Business Aviation 
Association, October 17-19. Orange 
County Convention Center, Orlando, 
FL. Call 202/783-9000; nbaa.org. 
AOPA. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Asso- 
ciation Expo, November 9-11. Palm 
Springs Convention Center, Palm 
Springs, CA. Call 888/462-3976; 
aopa.org. 4. 
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TO BE THE BEST, 

YOU MUST TRAIN WITH 




To be the best professional pilot, you need more than the desire to be the best. You need the tools 
and the resources to help you become the best. With four full-motion simulators, faculty dedicated 
to your success and one of the largest training fleets, FlightSafety Academy provides you with the skills 
and understanding to transform desire into reality. To take flight, visit our website or give us a call. 
AVERAGE IS NOT AN OPTION. " 
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ERJ145 Level D Simulator 
Vero Beach, Florida 
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Altitude With Attitude. 

The Mirage brings you in-your-face performance and out-of-this world 
technology. Now with the all-glass Avidyne Entegra Flight Max Integrated 
Flight Deck. A 350 HP Lycoming engine reaching cruising speeds up to 
213 knots and altitudes up to 25,000 feet. A cruising range of up to 1,345 
nautical miles. Six luxurious seats in a quiet pressurized cabin. Piston-powered 
economics - jet performance. Acclaimed Piper quality and trade-up potential. 

Go ahead. Have an attitude. After all, you have a Mirage. 



TO ADJUST YOUR ATTITUDE CALL 86 6 - 6 48 - 1 94 5 
NEWPIPER.COM/FLYING/MIRAGE 
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Ask EAA's Experts 



Sport Pilot 



How Many Hours? 



Each month, Flying answers questions 
about the new Sport Pilot/Light-Sport 
Aircraft rule with assistance from the Ex- 
perimental Aircraft Association (EAA), 
the authorities on the opportunities avail- 
able within the category commonly 
known as "Sport Pilot": 

I've never learned to fly, but I want to. 
The new Sport Pilot certificate is very 
appealing, but some friends of mine 
who are already pilots doubt that 20 
hours of instruction is enough to be 
safe. What should I do? 

When FAA and DOT developed the 
Sport Pilot/Light-Sport Aircraft Rule, it 
was designed with safety as the primary 
focus. Sport pilot flying skills are the same 
as those learned by private pilots during 
their first 20 hours of instruction — a time 
when the vast majority of student pilots 
earn the privilege to fly solo. Many of the 
remaining 20 hours required before one 
can take a private pilot check ride are 
spent flying as a solo pilot, or working on 
skills that are not part of sport pilot flying, 
such as flying at ni{;ht or into congested 



airspace. Your friends should understand 
that a sport pilot certificate is not a private 
pilot certificate. It is designed as a basic 
pilot certificate for safe, recreational fly- 
ing, with different restrictions. 

Your friends are also forgetting the vital 
role of the flight instructor and check ride 
examiner in sport pilot training. Instruc- 
tors are not going to release students to 
take check rides if they are not prepared, 
and check ride examiners are not going to 
pass students if they cannot show ade- 
quate flying skills. Just as few private pi- 
lot students take their check rides at the 
minimum requirement of 40 hours (clos- 
er to 50-55 on the average), sport pilot 
students will often have more training 
than the minimum of 20 hours prior to 
their check rides. 

Finally, proficiency and experience are 
essential for any pilot, regardless of rat- 
ing. Private pilots who fly only a handful 
of hours each year will be hard-pressed 
to match the skills and flight awareness 
of a sport pilot who flies regularly. 

I am flying with a special issuance of 
my third class medical under Title 14 



of the CFRs, Section 67.401. 1 desire 
to transition to Sport Pilot status. 
What is required of me to do this? 

Your transition is simple — allow your 
FAA medical certificate to expire, at 
which time you automatically switch to 
sport pilot operations using your valid 
U.S. state drivers license in lieu of the 
medical certificate. Remember that you 
need to restrict yourself to exercising only 
sport pilot privileges and limitations 
while using your driver's license in lieu of 
a medical certificate, and you are allowed 
to fly only aircraft that fit within the defi- 
nition of a light-sport aircraft (LSA). You 
also need to continue to keep your flight 
review current. 

For more information on sport pilot, go to 
EAA's sport pilot website at sportpilot.org. 
EAA, which also hosts the annual EAA 
AirVenture fly-in at Oshkosh, provides 
in-depth information on the website, as 
well as a sport pilot hotline and complete 
membership services for all aviation 
enthusiasts. Call 800/564-6322 for 
membership information. 




Mark Ottosen 
President 



Rule #2: "SPEED IN THE COMPLETION OF YOUR 
AIRLINE PILOT TRAINING IS NOTHING WITHOUT 
QUALITY TRAINING BEHIND IT."* 



Gulfstream not only puts you on the fast track to becoming an airline pilot 
using state of the art training methods and facilities, but also makes certain 
the quality of your training is up to the highest Part-121 airline standards. 



Gulfstream 



Train Smarter! 
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Operated by Gulfstream International Airlines 




Gulfstream continues to lead the industry by placing over 97% of its recent graduates into paid Part-121 
first officer positions. In the past year alone, Gulfstream has placed more of its graduates into regional 
jets and turboprop aircraft then any other FAA approved Part-142 training program operating both the 
Beech 1900D and Embraer aircraft. 

The First Officer Program Offers Advantages Found Nowhere Else: 

/ Intensive airline operation and regulation training 
/ State of the art systems training software and integration 
/ Introduction to a glass cockpit with EFIS and Flight Director 
/ Advanced Beech 1900D full-flight-simulator training and check rides 
/ Over 250 hours of Part-121 turboprop passenger airline first officer experience 
/ Proven employment opportunities with Gulfstream Intl. and its code share partners 

If Becoming An Airline Pilot Is Your Career Objective, 
Then Gulfstream Is The Only Logical Choice. 



Gulfstream Training Academy 

The Industry Leader In Airline Pilot Training 



Enrollment at Gulfstream is limited 
Secure your class date now! 

Facilities Located In Fort Lauderdale, FL 
Heath Cohen, Pilot Recruiter: 954.410.5367 
Toll Free: 1.877.359.4853 Ext. 255 and 211 
Fax: 954.771.8865 
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By Jay Hopkins 



Glass Traps 

Last month I wrote about my experi- 
ence in learning how to operate the Gar- 
min G 1 000 glass cockpit. I found that if 
someone dedicates enough time and ap- 
proaches the project in a logical manner, 
it really is not that difficult to get to the 
point that you can smoothly and effec- 
tively operate the system, even in a com- 
plicated IFR environment. There are a 
few stumbling blocks, however. While 
the overall operation of the G 1 000 is fair- 
ly logical, there are some deviations from 
the way things usually operate that can be 
very confusing until you realize what is 
going on, and there are some differences 
flying with a digital glass cockpit that can 
cause problems even in basic flying skills 
for someone with years of experience with 
round dials. 

Like most GPS units, there are numer- 
ous menu pages that are used to perform 
flight plan functions or change what is 
displayed. In my previous article I de- 
scribed how the multifunction display 
(MFD) is operated using a flight 
management system (FMS) 
knob to access various groups 
of pages. The MFD also has 
flight plan (FPL) and proce 
dure (PROC) hard keys. It 



Training 



was only on my fifth flight with the sys- 
tem that I realized the FPL key actually 
accesses a group of three pages, just like 
the FMS knob, and the FMS knob must 
then be used to select the desired page. 
There is also a menu key (MENU) that 
must be pressed to call up different menus 
at various times. It seems to be used most- 
ly with the FPL key, but it is also used 
with other pages and it takes a while to 
figure out all the times it must be used. 

The lack of any annunciator lights 
takes some getting used to. When the 
checklist says to "Verify LOW VOLTS 
Annunciator (or any other annunciator) 
Off," there is nothing there to look at 
such as a light that is not on, just empty 
space on the PFD. Another problem is 
that the FMS knob and the intercom vol- 
ume/squelch knob on the audio panel are 
identical and located right next to each 
other. I sometimes found myself turning 
the wrong knob and noticed other pilots 
doing the same thing. 
Adjusting a radio's volume used to be 
pretty simple — just 
turn the volume 
control on that ra- 
dio to get the de- 
sired volume. 



With the G 1 000 there is only one volume 
control for both comm radios, and anoth- 
er for both nav radios. If you have selected 
a radio you are not using to change the 
frequency on that radio, you have also tied 
the volume control to that radio. The first 
time I tried to adjust the volume nothing 
happened because the volume control 
happened to be tied to the other radio at 
that point. I have learned that if I change 
a frequency, I should always make sure I 
reselect the active radio when I am done 
so if I turn the volume control I affect the 
radio I am listening to. 

Another thing that takes getting used 
to is that the inside frequency is the active 
frequency. This means that for the nav 
radios, which are displayed on the left 
side of the PFD, the frequency on the left 
is the standby frequency and the one on 
the right is the active one. This is the re- 
verse of every radio I have ever operated. 

The most critical trap involves the rela- 
tionship between the G1000 and the 
Bendix/King autopilot, or rather the lack 
of a relationship. When you set the baro- 
metric pressure or the target altitude on 
the G 1000, it does not affect the autopi- 
lot, which must also be set. In fact, the 
barometric pressure must be set in three 
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places: the PFD, the autopilot and the 
standby altimeter. Approaching an ILS, 
when the G1000 automatically changes 
from GPS to ILS navigation, the autopi- 
lot drops out of navigation mode and re- 
verts to basic roll control, along with 
whatever pitch mode is selected. There is 
no chime or other warning other than a 
flashing annunciator on the autopilot, 
which is located at the bottom of the 
panel where it is easy to miss. 

A similar thing happens if the pilot 
manually changes the navigation source, 
and is worth six half-page bold-print 
warnings in the Pilot's Operating Hand- 
book (POH). This is a dangerous trap for 
an overworked pilot who is barely keep- 
ing up with the system and assumes the 
G1000 is automatically flying the ap- 
proach, just like it does on a GPS ap- 
proach. A simple press of the approach 
button on the autopilot gets it back to 
flying the approach again, but the pilot 
has to remember to press that button at 
the appropriate time. 

Despite all the emphasis on running 
the system, the most important thing is 
to fly the airplane, and probably the big- 
gest challenge is using the digital vertical 
tapes. After 40 years of flying with round 
dials and needles, I found I have devel- 
oped an innate sense of needle movement 
and what it means. I can watch an air- 
speed or altimeter needle out of the cor- 
ner of my eye and quickly catch any de- 
viations or trends. I had to work a lot 
harder to maintain my airspeed and alti- 
tude using the vertical tapes on the elec- 
tronic display. 

I found it particularly difficult to main- 
tain altitude, especially in a steep turn. I 
finally realized this is because of the con- 
fusing and contradictory way in which 
the information is presented. Let's say I 
start to climb above my desired altitude. 
The Numerical Altitude Readout would 
start going up, the Altitude Reference Bug 
would go down, the Altitude Trend Vec- 
tor would go up, and the Vertical Speed 
Pointer would go up, with the numbers in 
the pointer also going up. That is a lot of 
conflicting information replacing two 
simple needles that moved one way or the 
other. I think it is best to decide whether 
to use the Altitude Reference Bug or the 
Current Altitude readout and then just 
focus on that one input. 

There is one problem with advanced 
glass cockpits like the G1000 that will 
mostly affect "mature" pilots. Like many 



people, as I reached 40 my near vision 
rapidly deteriorated, meaning that I now 
need to wear reading glasses at night and 
have an adhesive magnifier attached to 
the bottom of my sunglasses for use dur- 
ing the day. It really is not much of a 
problem with a traditional instrument 
panel, because I can still easily read the 
round dials and needles, and only need 
the magnification for reading charts and 
other small print. 

As I started using the G1000 I realized 
it is all small print. The PFD and MFD 
are also located fairly high on the panel. 
The result is that I found it very awkward 
to read all the information on the screens 
using my reading glasses and sunglasses, 
which are set up to read a chart in my lap. 
I am going to have to experiment with 
other types of glasses to see what works. 

The bottom line is that the G 1000, as 
installed in the C182T, is a great system 
that can significandy increase a pilot's situ- 
ational awareness, but it does have some 
limitations. Because of the fancy glass 
cockpit look, it can appear to be a sophisti- 
cated flight management system, when in 
reality it is nothing more than an expanded 
Garmin 530 that includes the flight and 
engine instruments. There may be more to 
come in the future, but for now it is im- 
portant to be aware of its limitations. 

Much of its operation is simple to the 
point of being intuitive, while other as- 
pects of its operation are confusing to 
the point of being difficult to learn and 
remember. If you plan on flying an air- 
craft with the G1000 or any other ad- 
vanced technology system installed, you 
must take the time to learn how to oper- 
ate the system to the level required for 
the type of flying you do, and you must 
operate the system frequendy enough to 
stay current. If it has been a while since 
your last flight, you need to take the 
time to review critical operations before 
you take off, so they will again be second 
nature. 

It is important to do any review or pro- 
gramming of the system either before you 
start to taxi or in the run-up area, not 
while you are taxiing. If you do start to 
get confused while in flight, particularly 
in a critical phase of flight such as an in- 
strument approach, break off the ap- 
proach immediately, get to a safe location 
and altitude, figure out what is going on, 
and then try again. Descending on final 
in bad weather is no time to start figuring 
out how this system works. -4> 
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School Update 

CAE SimuFlite DFW — World-Class Flight Training 



CAE/SimuFlite, a 22-year-old train- 
ing company with locations around the 
world, is without question one of the best 
training organizations in the world. But 
it's not just because it's big, which it is. 
Quite the opposite. SimuFlite's success 
has come in large part because early on it 
established itself as a company that did 
training differently. It had to, since it 
needed to compete against a much larger, 
more established company, FlightSafety, 
to win and keep training clients. As the 
new kid on the block, SimuFlite has nev- 
er shied away from trying new and differ- 
ent approaches to training, many of 
which, while they seemed crazy at first, 
have become industry standards. The 
competition has been good for both 
firms, and for their customers, as well. 

SimuFlite knew that in order to com- 
pete it would have to offer a personalized 
style or instruction, a boutique approach, 
if you will, that treats each customer like 
the only one in the place. This explains 



why SimuFlite has become a destination 
of choice for owner/pilots looking to sat- 
isfy their recurrency requirements. To 
paraphrase one of their mottos, SimuFlite 
trains not just the pilots who fly the 
CEOs, but the CEOs who fly themselves. 

This focus on individualization of in- 
struction has led the company to develop 
alternative training products for custom- 
ers whose time demands and needs are 
different from the typical corporate pilot. 
If your availability doesn't mesh with the 
preset schedule, it's likely they'll be able 
to make a different, more flexible plan 
work. 

SimuFlite's customer reps offer service 
comparable to what you'd find in a five- 
star hotel. They'll help you arrange hotel 
accommodations, book a flight, get a car, 
make dinner reservations and get tickets 
to the ballgame. 

Even before customers show up to 
train, they can access SimuFlite's ' pre-ar- 
rival" services online, including ground 



school training, Emergency Recall Drills, 
and technical publications access. 

Once you're on-site, it gets even better. 
Designed with the customer's peace of 
mind at the fore, the clean, modern two- 
story central hall of the main wing is a 
lovely, quiet area. (The loudest sound 
you'll hear is the two-story cascading 
fountain.) Services are top-notch. There's 
an excellent dining hall — the stories 
swapped at lunchtime are not to be 
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missed — large and comfy relaxation 
lounge, and a world-class aviation library 
filled with technical publications. 

I spent a couple of days at SimuFlite 
DFW recently. I had a chance to tour the 
impressive facility, fly in three different 
sims, two of them Level D full motion 
units, one for the Cessna Citationjet and 
the other for the Gulfstream G-V. I also 
stopped by one of the technologically 
advanced classrooms to take in some 
ground training in G-V systems. And 
over the course of a couple of days, I had 
a chance to see firsthand just how busi- 
ness is done at SimuFlite, and its an im- 
pressive experience. 

A History of Growth 

SimuFlite got its start in 1 984 as what, it 
claims, was the largest aviation startup 
venture to date. It established itself in the 
hub airport in the middle of the country, 
DFW, with a state-or-the-art training cen- 
ter equipped with a single simulator, a 
Level-C Lear 35/36 full-motion simula- 
tor. The next year SimuFlite added main- 
tenance training, still a cornerstone prod- 
uct, and within 10 years SimuFlite had 1 8 



bays and the first FAA-approved Level D 
simulator, for a Bombardier Challenger 
business jet. By 1999, the firm had built a 
new wing and expanded to 30 bays, and 
Bombardier announced it would conduct 
pilot and maintenance training at Simu- 
Flite DFW. The marketing/training rela- 
tionship is ongoing. Bombardier today 
leases an enure wing of the facility and cli- 
ents there enjoy the same quality of train- 
ing as SimuFlite's. "The two wings," Si- 
muFlite's director of sales Bill Dolny told 
me, "are separated by a single door, and 
that door is never closed." 

In 2000 flight simulator manufacturer 
CAE bought SimuFlite. It was a natural 
pairing, and the new venture spawned 
new business, including the company's 
first overseas training center, in Dubai, 
with training available in Gulfstreams, 
Hawkers, Boeings and Airbuses. 

By 2002 SimuFlite had expanded up to 
426,000 square feet at its DFW location 
and increased to 36 the number of bays 
there; this to go along with 85 classrooms. 

CAE SimuFlite is growing, adding a 
pair of flight training centers, one in Bur- 
gess Hill, U.K. (with sims for the Falcon 




900EX EASy and the Falcon 2000EX 
EASy), and the other in Morristown, 
New Jersey, (Beechjet, Falcon 900EX 
EASy and the Falcon 2000EX EASy) 
with training to begin later this year. 

Size Does Indeed Matter 

With its 426,000-square foot DFW facil- 
ity, SimuFlite claims to have the largest 
business aviation center in the world. The 
benefits of great size might be limited in 
terms of one pilots or one crew's experi- 
ence, but the benefits are enormous for 
flight departments that operate more 
than one kind of jet. Even a two-airplane 
flight department can save significantly 
on travel expenses and time away from 
the flight line by training at a facility that 
offers training in all the airplanes it oper- 
ates. And SimuFlite trains on a lot of plat- 
forms, nearly 50 in all, counting Bombar- 
dier's training wing — instead of just a few 
at each center. 

The Shiny Equipment 

The investment in developing and run- 
ning a flight training facility the size of 
SimuFlite DFW is huge, hundreds of 
millions huge, and SimuFlite is not the 
cheapest place in the world to train. But 
in this case, you get exacdy what you pay 
for, top-notch training. One visit and it's 
clear that the equipment there has a lot to 
do with both cost and value. 

For instance, the amazing Gulfstream 
G-V simulator at SimuFlite (which beau- 
tifully simulates an amazing airplane) 
doesn't cost as much as a real G-V, but 
that's the exception to the rule. The cost 
of a new full-motion simulator can go as 
high as $15 million, and many of the 
sims at the center cost more than the ac- 
tual airplane does. These full-motion, 
Level D sims are technological marvels, 
with incredibly realistic displays, actual 
full flight decks (with instructor consoles 
behind), and data and video recording 
capabilities. And while the engine main- 
tenance costs are low at SimuFlite, their 
equipment is impeccably maintained, 
and that's not cheap either. 

SimuFlite features more than a dozen 
non-motion flight-training devices with 
large displays. Even without the motion, 
the effect is very convincing, and pilots 
quickly get into the challenges of the flying. 

In fact, SimuFlite is the premier training 
facility for high-value cabin-class piston 
and turboprop twins, and much of the 
training for these airplanes is conducted in 
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For fAe fourth straight year, pilots have 
named the Bose® Aviation Headset X 
their top choice in Professional Pilot 
magazine's annual survey. "Bose... has 
set standards for its competitors to 
follow," concludes the journal. Try the i 
Headset X and discover its unsurpassed 
combination of noise reduction, com- 
fortable fit and clear audio. Then see if 
you don't fly with less distraction. . .and 
more enjoyment. 

A more comfortable flying experience. 

Berter noise reduction shouldn't have to mean a 
less comfortable fit. Bose engineers have tackled 
this compromise with innovative solutions avail- 
able only in the Headset X Bonanza pilot Tim 

Harvey calls it "...the lightest most 
comfortable headset I have owned. 
They provide the clearest and best 
noise reduction of any ANR set I 
have owned." 

Bose technology makes the 

difference. The invention of the 
TriPort* headset structure allows for 
superior noise reduction in a lighter, 
smaller headset (weighing 12 oz.) with 
50% less clamping force than most 
conventional ANR headsets. The solid magnesium head- 
band is very lightweight, yet durable enough to survive the 
FAA's rigorous TSO tests. A sheepskin cushion, advanced 
torsion spring and padded, angled earcups all contribute 
to the comfortable fit. CASA 212 pilot Kevin McBride 
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adds, "When I tried my buddy's Bose X 
it was so light, so comfortable, I just had 
to have one." Try it yourself. We think 
you'll agree. 

More innovations. You can count 
on at least 40 hours from just 2 AA 
alkaline batteries thanks to Bose 
AdaptiSense* headset circuitry. And 
the sleek control module puts all 
functions within easy reach, one 
more feature designed to help you 
enjoy your flight. 

More rave reviews. Pilot 
Steve Weisz calls the Headset X 
"One of the best investments made 
in aviation." Flight instructor Kent 
Musgrave says, "I have used and demoed many headsets. 
Bose is the finest headset and I will never own any other." 
And corporate pilot John Patterson concludes, "If I had 
experienced the incredible noise cancelling performance 
of the Bose headset earlier, I would have bought one years 
ago!" How might you describe your experience with the 
Headset X ? Try it and see. 

Take our 30-day test flight. Try the Bose Aviation 
Headset X in your own plane for one month, risk free. To 
order direct with free shipping or for Bose Store locations, 
call 800-576-1938. Or visit www.bose.com/w3052. Just try 
it. And elevate your passion for flying to lofty new heights. 

New Bose payment plan: 

Use your own major credit card to make 12 easy 
payments, with no interest charges from Bose* 



FAA/JAA TSO-APPROVED (C-57A & C-SSA) 



To order directly, or for the Bose Store nearest you, call 
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non-motion 
training devices. 
They even have a 
Level D helicopter sim at 
DFW, for the Sikorsky S-76. 
According to the company, it's the 
only helicopter sim with chin win- 
dow displays, to make hovering as 
realistic an experience as possible. 



Simfinity 

No matter where they train, pilots spend 
more time in the classroom than they do 
in the sim, and SimuFIite early on saw 
the opportunity to leverage the capabili- 
ties of their simulator software and graph- 
ics in order to make the classroom experi- 
ence more productive, more effective and 
more interesting. The result was the clev- 
erly named "Simfinity," which SimuFIite 
launched just a few years ago, and which 
is available for five different airplanes. 

There are two major components to 
Simfinity: the simulation-based classroom 
and the Simfinity Virtual Simulator. 

The simulation-based classroom fea- 
tures a wall of large-screen displays that 
the instructor can access through a work- 
station at the podium. When teaching a 
lesson about emergency procedures, for 
instance, he can display the cockpit of the 
airplane on the screens and then — and 
this is revolutionary — fly the airplane 
from the podium. Using the mouse, the 
instructor can click on the images of the 
various handles, controls and warning 
systems, all of which behave just as they 
do in the real airplane. So instead of de- 
scribing how things work, or showing 
pictures of certain components and then 
describing their functions, the instructor 
can actually demonstrate every one of 
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allows the 
instructor to 
call up infor- 
mation and 
photography 
beyond the capabilities of 
the sim. Want to see where 
the fire botdes are? A cou- 
ple of clicks and you're 
there. And much of that 
material is interactive, too. 
It's an amazing system. 
I had the chance to sit in on a 
recurrent training session for 
the Gulfstream G-V. 
The other "students" 
were sim instructors 
going through their re- 
current training, and much 
of the discussion revolved 
around known "issues" with 
the manual, discrepancies, in- 
accuracies and ambiguities. It 
was worthwhile stuff, and 
made all the better through the Sim- 
finity classroom. 

The other big Simfinity application is 
the procedures trainer, essentially a group 
of large, touch-screen LCDs arrayed 
around the pilots' seats. The procedures 
trainer allows the pilot and instructor to 
go over nearly all of the same kinds of sys- 
tems-training tasks that they might per- 
form in the full-motion simulator but at 
a small fraction of the cost (to both stu- 
dent and training provider). 

Maintenance Training 

Another product that SimuFIite offers is 
its world-class maintenance training. The 
one-location-serves-all approach benefits 
pilots who are also mechanics but mostly 
flight departments who can send both 
their maintenance and flight crews to the 
center for recurrent training. Available at 
the center are maintenance courses for 25 
different airframes, and there are courses 
in avionics maintenance (some aircraft- 
specific), electrical systems, RVSM, diag- 




nostics and practical troubleshooting 
techniques. (And maintenance training 
doesn't stop there. During their training, 
pilots are also taught many practical trou- 
bleshooting techniques to allow them to 
diagnose problems on the ground when 
away from home.) 

A Day in the Sims 

The plan for my visit to SimuFIite was to 
try to get (over a two-day period) a feel for 
what an actual training experience might 
be like at the DFW center. We scheduled 
a litde time in three different platforms: a 
non-motion flight-training device for the 
Cessna 421 piston twin and two Level-D 
sims, one for a Citationjet and one for a 
Gulfstream G-V. Even though my in- 
structors didn't program in any V] cuts, 
engine fires, depressurizations or yaw 
damper failures, I was kept plenty busy 
simply flying approaches in airplanes I'd 
never flown before. 

The most challenging by far was the 
Cessna 42 1 , which takes a lot of legwork, 
I discovered, to keep on heading with an 
engine out. The simulator for that air- 
plane, despite being the only non-motion 
one I flew, was remarkably realistic. At 
one point a non-flying associate took the 
copilot controls for a few minutes, and 
after winding our way around the sky for 
a time, during which she did remarkably 
well for a non-pilot, I started to get a litde 
queasy, proof that the actual motion isn't 
completely necessary. The visuals, espe- 
cially the weather effects — why is the 
weather always bad when you're flying in 
the sim? — and the flight control software 
mimicked the real world performance of 
the airplane well. 

Next up was the Citationjet, an air- 
plane in which I'd love to get a type rating 
at some point, so my time in it was of par- 
ticular interest to me. As you might expect 
with a $ 1 0-million-plus full motion flight 
simulator, the experience, the sights, the 
sounds, the horns, pitch and roll move- 
ments and more, was incredibly true to 
life. I even found myself on several occa- 
sions doing things like checking to see if 
the wings would clear obstacles while 
making a taxi turn, it not having occurred 
to me that there were no wings or obsta- 
cles. It's an incredibly convincing illusion, 
and I found it easy to lose myself in the 
flying, forgetting almost completely that I 
wasn't in a "real" airplane. 

The highlight of my visit, however, was 
my almost two-hour time block in the 
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Sporty's LEATHER 
Flight Gear Collection 



Whether it's a quick trip around the pattern or a week-long getaway, the pilots at Sporty's' 
understand the need lor a convenient way to transport your gear. Your equipment represents a 
sizable investment, and Sporty's offers a convenient way to transport and protect it — no matter 
how much you packl The Flight Gear line includes bags with a variety of zippered 
compartments, dedicated gear and chart pockets, reinforced bottoms, thick padding, 
detachable shoulder straps, wrap-around support handles and more — plus patented features 
you won't find on other bags. Now these exclusive bags are available in soft black leather. 



Leather Original Bag 



Our best-selling Original FLIGHT GEAR Bag 
is now available in leather for a stylish look. 
Includes a padded headset pocket, padded 
transceiver pocket, two roomy side pockets 
and two quick-access chart pockets. 
Cavernous main compartment measures 
\5'A"\ x 9"w x 12"h; bag measures 
20WI x 15"wx 12"h overall. Also 
features a detachable leather shoulder 
strap with brushed nickel hardware. 
Accepts special organizer inserts. 
Leather Original FLIGHT GEAR Bag 5239A 
Optional Embroidery 8I09A 



S149.00 
S9.95 





ther Slim Line Bag 



A classic design that fits in the overhead bins 
of airliners, this Bag features five exterior pockets, 
specially designed for everyday pilot gear (two 
padded headset pockets, zippered storage pouch, 
and two quick-access chart pockets). Also includes 
a detachable leather shoulder strap. Measures 
20'/j"I x 9"w x 12"h overall, center compartment 
measures 15'/?"l x 9"w x 12"h. Accepts special 
organizer inserts. 

Leather Slim Une FLIGHT GEAR Bag 2078A SI 25.00 
Optional Embroidery 8109A 59.95 



Leather Dual Headset Case 



A perfect bag for those with less to carry, this 
Case easily accommodates headsets, GPSs, flight 
computers and more in the two padded interior 
sections. Exterior pockets provide quick access 
to charts, flashlights, pens or fuel testers. Great 
for flight instructors. Measures 9"l x 8 /;"w x 9'/j"h. 
Leather Dual Headset Case 2I60A S49.95 
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Gulfs tream G-V sim. As you might know, 
the G-V has Gulfstream's Enhanced Vi- 
sion System, an infrared-based enhance- 
ment to the cool-by-itself Head Up Dis- 
play (HUD) that allows the pilot to see 
through clouds and dark of night. Of 
course, the G-V has other high-tech fea- 
tures, including autothrotdes, and my goal 
wasn't to master the airplane, just to expe- 
rience it. My instructor thoughtfully put 
us on the runway in Anchorage, and while 
he initially set the weather to day/VFR, the 
weather, as is almost always the case in 
sims, got much worse as the day wore on. 
By the end of our session, I was making a 
circle-to-land approach to Anchorage at 
minimums. Despite the need to maneuver 
fairly aggressively to make the landing, I 
was able by then to get the airplane down 
on the ground in one piece, a testament to 
the educational value of these devices. No 
wonder the FAA awards type ratings based 
on sim experience alone. 

We also spent some time trying out the 
enhanced ground prox, flying directly at 
a mountain peak and waiting, waiting 
until the verbal command to "pull up." 
The commanded climb attitude is star- 
tling to a non-jet pilot, and time is abso- 
lutely of the essence in such a situation. 
Our resultant near miss, despite my less 
than optimum performance, was proof of 
the system's value, and the exercise was 
another example of real-world emergen- 
cies that there's no good reason to go out 
and practice in the real world. 

Looking Ahead 

CAE SimuFlite is a company on the move, 
and its trajectory couldn't look much bet- 
ter. While it has always positioned itself as 
a one-source training solution, thanks to 
its owner, CAE, and to a trio of new train- 
ing centers around the world, the compa- 
ny has opened itself to new dimensions of 
growth. And with centers in die U.K. and 
the Middle East, many customers who 
have come to call DFW home twice a year 
will now be able to spend some quality 
time in Burgess Hill or Dubai. 

While the facilities and faces might 
change with the growth, the service, Dol- 
ny stressed, won't. The vision of training, 
the mission to provide world class service 
on an individual basis, will continue to 
inform all of CAE SimuFlite's ventures 
near or far. 

For more information about SimuFlite 
DFW or any of its other locations, visit 
simuflite.com. J*. 
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Questions from the FAA's 
Airmen Knowledge Test 



Quiz Time 



Here are the questions from the 
FAA's computer-based Instrument Pilot 
Airmen Knowledge Test. The questions, 
including the three choices, are theirs, the 
answers on the side of the page are ours. 

1. What is the required flight visibility 
and distance from clouds if you are 
operating in Class E airspace at 
9,500 feet msl with a VFR-on-Top 
clearance during daylight hours? 
A— 3 sm, 1 ,000 feet above, 500 feet 
below, and 2,000 feet horizontal. 

B— 5 sm, 500 feet above, 1 ,000 feet 
below, and 2,000 feet horizontal. 
C— 3 sm, 500 feet above, 1 ,000 feet 
below, and 2,000 feet horizontal. 

2. When airspeed is decreased in a 
turn, what must be done to maintain 
level flight? 



A — Decrease the angle of bank and/or 

increase the angle of attack. 

B — Increase the angle of bank and/or 

decrease the angle of attack. 

C — Increase the angle of attack. 

3. Aircraft approach categories are 
based on 

A — certificated approach speed at 

maximum gross weight. 

B — 1 .3 times the stall speed in landing 

configuration at maximum gross landing 

weight. 

C — 1 .3 times the stall speed at 
maximum gross weight. 

4. What does the symbol T within a 
black triangle in the minimums 
section of the IAP for a particular 
airport indicate? 

A — Takeoff minimums are one mile for 



aircraft having two engines or less and 
one-half mile for those with more than 
two engines. 

B — Instrument takeoffs are not authorized. 
C — Takeoff minimums are not 
standard and/or departure procedures 
are published. 

5. What determines the structure or 
type of clouds which form as a result 
of air being forced to ascend? 

A — The method by which the air is lifted. 
B — The stability of the air before lifting 
occurs. 

C — The amount of condensation nuclei 
present after lifting occurs. 

6. Except when necessary for takeoff 
or landing or unless otherwise autho- 
rized by the Administrator, the mini- 
mum altitude for IFR flight is 

A — 3,000 feet over all terrain. 
B — 3,000 feet over designated moun- 
tainous terrain; 2,000 feet over terrain 
elsewhere. 

C — 2,000 feet above the highest obstacle 
over designated mountainous terrain; 
1 ,000 feet above the highest obstacle over 
terrain elsewhere. J< 
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By Peter Garrison 



Aftermath 



"In Fact, 



Although instrument procedures 
are designed to ensure safety, a good many 
pilots come to grief executing them. In 
some cases, mishaps are due to intentional 
deviations from prescribed procedures, for 
instance descending below minimum alti- 
tudes in search of an incompletely 
glimpsed runway. In some, the deviations 
are unintentional: A pilot tunes the wrong 
VOR frequency, misreads the altimeter, or 
fails to keep up with the needles on the 
last bit of the ILS. In a few cases, however, 
something more fundamental goes wrong. 
The pilot crumbles. 

A case in point is that of a Baron 58P 
that made a short flight from Jeffco Air- 
port, in the northwestern suburbs of 
Denver, to Colorado Springs (COS), 
about 70 nm distant, on a summer morn- 
ing eight years ago. The weather at JefTco 



ff 



ing to the left of the localizer, and said, 
"Are you showing yourself on the localiz- 
er? I show you east of it, proceeding 
away." The pilot agreed, and, on being 
asked his intentions, said that he would 
make a missed approach. The tower con- 
troller instructed him to turn left to a 
heading of 090 and to climb to 9,000 
feet. A few seconds later, the tower con- 
troller pointed out to the pilot, whose 
Mode C readout indicated that he was at 
8,000 feet, that he was below the mini- 
mum vectoring altitude for the area and 
should begin his climb immediately. The 
pilot acknowledged the instruction. 

The controller must now have sensed 
that all was not well with the flight, be- 
cause he turned his attention to a Cita- 
tion that was following the Baron down 
the ILS. "Climb and maintain 10,000," 



a low hill about five miles north of the 
airport. The National Transportation 
Safety Board s report on the accident does 
not give the elevation of the crash site, 
but the airplane's altimeter read 6,720 
feet; the altimeter setting was that of Jeff- 
co, not Colorado Springs, but the differ- 
ence between it and the local setting was 
inconsequential. A 1,000-foot long 
ground scar, oriented between 60 and 80 
degrees, indicated that the Baron had fi- 
nally made the left turn requested by the 
controller and was in more or less level, 
controlled flight when it hit the ground. 
Chordwise scoring and bending of the 
propeller blades indicated that the en- 
gines had been developing power. The 
airplane had been properly configured for 
the approach, with 1 5 degrees of flap and 
the gear down. 



The NTSB's report on the accident does not give the elevation of the 
crash site, but the airplane's altimeter read 6,720 feet. 



when the pilot and his passenger departed 
was VFR, but when they began the ap- 
proach COS was reporting a 100-foot 
ceiling with one-half to one-mile visibility 
in light rain and mist. 

The en route portion of the flight was 
apparently uneventful, except that the pi- 
lot failed to obtain a taxi clearance before 
setting out for the runway at Jeffco. 
About 20 minutes after taking off, the pi- 
lot contacted COS approach and received 
vectors to join the ILS for Runway 17L, 
together with an instruction to descend 
to 9,000 feet and to reduce speed by 20 
knots for an MD-80 three miles ahead. 
The controller told him that the visibility 
on the ground was about three-quarters 
of a mile, but did not provide any other 
weather or airport information, an omis- 
sion for which he was later faulted by the 
National Transportation Safety Board's 
air traffic control specialist. 

The approach appeared normal to the 
controller, who handed the flight off to 
COS tower without issuing an approach 
clearance. About two minutes later, the 
tower controller observed the Baron drift- 



he told the pilot of the jet. "Start the 
climb now. Traffic 1 2 o'clock, two miles. 
I cant tell what he's going to do." The Ci- 
tation pilot confirmed that his TCAS 
(traffic collision avoidance system) inter- 
mittently reported the presence of the 
other airplane. "He looks like he's going 
to pass underneath us here." 

The tower controller then spoke to the 
approach controller. "I'm climbing [the 
Citation] to 10. That Baron's making a 
reverse course. I don't know what he's do- 
ing ... He's supposed to be going on a 90 
heading, but I don't know ... I'm trying to 
do something with him." 

The tower controller now asked the pi- 
lot of the Baron for his heading. "One nine 
zero heading to 090," was the reply. "Start 
a left turn now, you're headed towards the 
mountains," the controller warned, and 
the pilot acknowledged. That was the last 
communication from the Baron. About a 
minute later, the airplane disappeared from 
radar, and the tower controller told the ap- 
proach controller that he thought the Bar- 
on had "augured in." 

Searchers soon found the wreckage on 



The Citation that had been following 
the Baron on the ILS went around and 
flew a second approach, successfully. The 
captain later provided the NTSB with a 
written statement of the event; the most 
significant piece of information that he 
added was that there was "stress" in the 
pilot's voice and it sounded like "con- 
trolled panic." 

The NTSB obtained the pilot's log- 
book and investigated his flying history. 
It turned out to be a somewhat checkered 
one. He had begun taking flying lessons 
in the spring of 1994, three years before 
the accident, and earned his private li- 
cense in four months flying a Cessna 
T206. Four months later, in December, 
he began working on his instrument rat- 
ing, and took the practical test three 
months after that. He failed because of 
"deficient approach procedures." Two 
weeks later he passed a retest. 

Three months after that, in July, 1996, 
he bought the pressurized Baron and 
soon began taking multiengine flight in- 
struction. In October, still without the 
multi rating, he inadvertendy landed the 
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Baron gear up in Colorado Springs. 

At the insistence of his insurance com- 
pany, he next attended a five-day training 
course in the B58 at a major academy. 
The course included over 1 5 hours of 
ground school and nearly 13 hours of 
simulator time. Of 10 simulator sessions, 
he was graded unsatisfactory in five, in- 
cluding various types of IFR approaches. 
The instructor wrote, "VFR only. Could 
not do IFR very well — in fact, terrible!" 
The pilot's graduation certificate bore the 
notation "VFR only." 

The Baron was still in the shop, having 
had both engines overhauled as well as 
the belly-landing damage repaired, when 
the pilot embarked on an accelerated 
multiengine flight course in Texas. He 
failed the flight test three days after start- 
ing the course, but passed it two weeks 
later. A week after that, the Baron was 
ready and he resumed flying it. At the 
time of the accident, five months later, he 
had put about 105 hours on the airplane, 
about a quarter of it in instruction, and 
had logged 21 instrument approaches as 
pilot-in-command. 

We don't know what happened to ruin 
the pilot's last approach. The weather was 
low, but it was not stormy, windy, or icy. 
It was daytime. Traffic was apparendy not 
congested, and the flight had not been 
subjected to reroutes or holds. There is no 
indication, either in the wreckage or in 
the pilot's communications, of a mechan- 
ical, electronic, or instrumentation mal- 
function. In sum, none of the difficulties 
or distractions that may beset an instru- 
ment pilot were present. 

We also don't know what it was about 
his instrument approaches during simu- 
lator training that instructors found so 
unsatisfactory, and so we cannot say that 
he had a tendency to make a certain mis- 
take. The wide range of procedures on 
which he was found unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, and the curiously emphatic stricture 
that he fly VFR only, hint at a broad lack 
of aptitude. 

The ILS approach presents two basic 
challenges. One is that of navigating to 
the approach course and establishing one- 
self on it at the correct location and with 
an appropriate configuration and speed. 
In this case, vectors made the navigation 
phase easy. The airplane was appropriate- 
ly configured, and as far as the approach 
controller could tell the ILS was normal 
up to the point where he handed the pilot 
off to the tower. 
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The second challenge is that of keep- 
ing the needles centered with progres- 
sively smaller corrections as you approach 
the runway and their sensitivity grows. 
But the pilot's troubles began several 
miles from the runway, where the 
crosspointer sensitivity is low and devia- 
tions are easily corrected. Why did he 
drift off the localizer in the first place, 
and, having announced a missed ap- 
proach and received a vector, why did he 
not immediately turn and climb? 

A clue may be found in the Citation 
pilot's interpretation of the pilot's voice 
as betraying "controlled panic," and in 
the tower controller's public manifesta- 
tion — "I can't tell what he's going to 
do" — of lack of confidence in him. If the 
Baron pilot sounded rattled, most likely 
he was rattled. Fright takes different 
forms in different people, but it seldom 
improves performance. It can, in fact, 
have effects that people who have not 
experienced them find hard to imagine, 
like rendering a pilot unable to interpret 
the meaning of the numbers on a DG, 
decide which way to turn to reach a cer- 
tain heading, or connect manifold pres- 
sure, throttle position and altimeter nee- 
dle movement in the logical way that 
normally guides us in going up or down. 
Simple, basic mental functions become 
impaired; decision-making ceases, and 
the pilot may simply "freeze," or fixate 
for long periods on simple actions with- 
out moving forward. 

While it is impossible to know that 
this is what actually happened, it is a 
reasonable hypothesis. This may have 
been the pilot's first non-simulator ap- 
proach to minimums; and the fact that 
he would be descending very close to 
the ground, along a glidepath for the 
tracking of which he had previously dis- 
played a noteworthy lack of aptitude, 
may have struck home with sickening 
force. That he declared a miss early in 
the approach hints that he was not hap- 
py being where he was; that he then 
failed to climb suggests an overwhelm- 
ing and deadly confusion. 

This article is based solely on the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Boards report 
of the accident and is intended to bring the 
issues raised to the attention of our readers. 
It is not intended to judge or to reach any 
definitive conclusions about the ability or 
capacity of any person, living or dead, or 
any aircraft or accessory. ^ 
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i/Vhen a traffic conflict is eminent, pilots need the right information 
in real time. Avidyne's new TAS600 Traffic Advisory Systems, 
with Heads-Up Audible Position Alerting™, verbally indicate the 
conflicting aircraft's bearing, range and relative altitude for rapid 
visual acquisition of traffic, without having to look down at the 
display first. 

Using familiar Air Traffic Control alerting terminology, TAS600 
systems provide the information pilots need to keep their atten- 
tion focused outside the cockpit, scanning for oncoming traffic. 



operating independently from ground-based radar systems, and 
providing real-time traffic advisory protection in busy terminal 
areas as well as outside of radar coverage. TAS600 systems 
also provide graphical traffic depictions on virtually all of the 
popular display systems from over 15 different manufacturers. 

The TAS600's patented top and bottom antenna technology 
provides significantly-improved signal coverage and target 
tracking, enabling faster updates and enhanced performance 
over single-antenna systems, for maximum safety. 



Specifically designed for the type of aircraft you fly, 
Avidyne's TSO C147-certified TAS600, TAS610, and TAS620 
systems feature Ryan Active Surveillance™ technology, 



When coupled with an Avidyne display 
such as the EX500 (shown here), the 
TAS600 can also display transponder 
sauawk codes, as well as N-numbers of 
Mode S-equipped aircraft, making it even 
easier to identify specific targets. 
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CitationJets 
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New Collins Pro Line 21 avionics suite is great, 

but the climb and cruise performance improvements 
steal the show. 




I WAS LOOKING FORWARD TO FLYING THE NEW AVIONICS AND 



full-authority digital engine controls (FADEC) in Cessnas new 
Citation CJ 1 + and 2+ jets, but I wasn't expecting much change in 

the airplanes performance. After all, I thought, this is all about 
new electronics for the cockpit and the engines, not about power. 
But I was wrong. The new CJs, particularly the 1+, 
are substantially more capable in everyway. 



C\TAT\rnM 
CJ1+ 



Instead of just adding fadec to control 
and simplify operation of the engines on 
the CJs, Cessna took the opportunity to 
install new models of the Williams FJ44 
family of turbofans. The new FJ44- 1 AP 
on the 1+ is rated at 1,961 pounds of 
thrust for takeoff, which is 61 pounds 
more than the previous engine. On the 2+ 
engine power is increased by 90 pounds 
per side. But the thrust gain is not the 
whole story. It's the optimized design of 
the engines that makes the difference. 

In the new engine on the 1 + Williams 
has increased the number of compressor 
and turbine stages and reduced the fan by- 
pass ratio, which together increase thrust 
at altitude. The bypass ratio — the amount 
of air the fan propels past the jet engine 
core — is down from 3.3 to 2.6 in the new 
engine. Because the fan air exits at a lower 
velocity it is most effective in producing 
thrust at low altitude, while the high veloc- 



■ Jeppesen charts displayed on the Collins Pro Line 21 MFD are one of the most 
useful features of the new CJ cockpits. Dual radio tuning units with big knobs and 
numbers are standard, as are the new digital electronic audio controls on each side. 



ity exhaust from the jet engine core is best 
for propelling an airplane at high altitude. 

How well do the new CJ 1 + engines 
work? With lots of fuel we were within 
1,000 pounds of maximum takeoff 
weight, and the new 1 + went up at 3,700 
to 3,900 fpm in initial climb. Out of 
25,000 feet the CJ1+ was going up at 
more than 2,000 fpm, and despite tem- 
peratures aloft that were 6°C above stan- 
dard, the airplane reached 38,000 feet in 
just 17 minutes after takeoff. At the top of 
the climb the true airspeed was 340 knots, 
and in just five minutes it accelerated to 
380 knots true airspeed with a fuel flow of 
720 pph. Those numbers are easily 25 to 
30 knots faster than a CJ 1 , and in many 
cases the previous airplane couldn't reach 
FL 380 until fuel burned off. Fuel flows 
are about 40 pounds higher in the 1 +, but 
the speed increase offsets that enough so 
the range actually increases. 



The engine on the new CJ2+ is actually 
a derated version of the same engine that 
powers the larger, and heavier CJ3. The 
FJ44-3A-24 on the new 2+ is rated at 
2,490 pounds thrust for takeoff com- 
pared to 2,780 pounds on the CJ3. The 
extra high altitude thrust of the new en- 
gine makes a difference in the 2+, but 
since the CJ2 was always a good climber 
the change is not as dramatic as on the 
1+. The new 2+ can hit 5,000 fpm on 
initial climb and, despite being held level 
for about three minutes at 22,000 feet, 
we leveled at 40,000 feet in just 1 7 min- 
utes after takeoff. True airspeed was 330 
knots at level off, and in three minutes 
was climbing past 4 1 0 knots. With power 
set at max cruise the CJ2+ accelerated to 
4 1 8 knots true airspeed at which point 
we hit the new maximum Mach operat- 
ing limit (Mmo) of Mach .737 and had 
to reduce power. 
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■ The red "tow-fly" lever on the nose gear is gone so there is one less thing for CJ 
pilots to remember to check during preflight, or to set for tow when you park. Baggage 
can be loaded from either side of the nose, but new avionics use some of the space. 



The performance the new engines de- 
liver is wonderful, but nearly as nice is the 
ease of operation provided by the fadecs. 
In the earlier CJs you were constantly fid- 
dling with the thrust levers to set power 
on takeoff and throughout the climb. 
Hardly a minute would go by without 
need for an adjustment in N 1 fan speed 
as the altitude changed. Now, with the 
fadecs, you simply push the levers to the 
takeoff detent, once safely up and climb- 
ing pull back to the maximum continu- 
ous power detent, and that's it. In cruise 
you can use the max cruise detent, or set 
any intermediate power. The level of 
workload reduction is amazing, and par- 
ticularly welcome in airplanes that are of- 
ten flown with a single pilot. 

Though the engines account for most 
of the performance improvement, Cessna 
aerodynamicists also contributed with 
drag reduction. The most important 



change is to the nacelles and engine- 
mounting pylons. The odier improvement 
is a fairing around the main gear wheel 
wells that smoothes airflow over the tire. 

The engine nacelle on the CJ1+ is 
completely new, while the nacelle on the 
2+ is the same as the CJ3. If you look 
closely you'll see that the new 1 + nacelle 
has a continuously changing shape while 
the old one had a long constant section. 
The old nacelle reflected the thinking of 
the late 1980s, but Cessna and all other 
jet makers have learned a lot about drag 
control in this critical area since then. 

The new engine pylon is subtly re- 
shaped to better conform with local air- 
flow, and also to account for the thrust 
attenuators that have been removed from 
the 1+ and 2+. On the earlier models 
there is a hydraulically actuated paddle 
that extends in the engine exhaust stream 
to attenuate engine thrust when idle 




■ The engine nacelle on the CJ1+ has been 
totally redesigned with a new curvy shape 
that helps to reduce drag. Note that the 
thrust attenuator is missing on the newly 
designed engine-mounting pylon. Louvers 
at the wing tip allow the hot air used to 
protect the wing from ice to escape. 
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power is selected for taxi, or during brak- 
ing after landing or an aborted takeoff. 
The attenuators were useful because the 
mechanical engine controls could not re- 
duce idle to the desired low level so stop- 
ping distance increased due to residual 
thrust. The fadecs now reduce engine idle 
power to a level where the attenuators are 
not necessary. Elimination of the attenua- 
tors saves at least 25 pounds of weight 
and eliminates an entire system with its 
hydraulic lines, wires and switches. 

The other changes in the CJ 1 + and 2+ 
are all inside the cockpit where the com- 
pletely integrated Collins Pro Line 21 
system is now standard. The earlier air- 
planes had Pro Line 2 1 Hat panel displays, 
but lacked the FMS-3000 flight manage- 
ment system, and IFIS-5000 integrated 
flight information system that pull every- 
thing together, plus provide Jeppesen 
charts, XM Weather and many other fea- 
tures. Also, the third flat-panel display for 
the copilot's side is now standard. 

The complete Pro Line 21 cockpit 
made its Citation debut in the CJ3. The 
system also includes new digital com and 
nav receivers with dual radio tuning units. 



GPS is, of course, standard, along with 
electronic non-moving gyros. But the 
dual "terrestrial navigation receivers," as 
Collins calls them, are still there to receive 
VOR, ILS, marker beacon, and even 
ADF signals. The flight management sys- 
tem (FMS) will manage the terrestrial re- 
ceivers, just as it does all nav sensors, or 
you can still tune them the old-fashioned 
way, if you like. An optional Garmin 
GPS-500 can be installed to provide cost- 
effective FMS redundancy for interna- 
tional operations. 

The most obvious avionics change is 
the integrated information system, which 
many call the file server, because that's 
what it really is. Just like the file server in 
any computer network, the IFIS 5000 al- 
lows pilots to retrieve all kinds of infor- 
mation for display on the big eight- by 
10-inch flat panel multifunction display 
(MFD) in the center of the panel. The 
Jeppesen approach charts and airport dia- 
grams are very nice because the display 
size allows them to appear large enough 
to see clearly without zooming on a stan- 
dard approach plate. A little airplane 
symbol represents your present position 



■ The standard CJ1+ interior has four place club seating with a single side facing 
seat directly aft of the copilot. A lavatory with a flushing potty at the aft of the 
cabin is also standard. Cessna locates two cup holders at every seat. 




on the chart, whether you're in the air, or 
taxiing. To zoom in for a closer look a 
joystick commands a box outline that 
you position over the area of interest so 
you can see how much of the chart you 
intend to enlarge. 

In addition to the actual electronic Jepp 
charts, the file server feeds all manner of 
airspace and land data to the MFD. You 
can see major geographical features such as 
rivers and lakes, political boundaries such 
as state borders, all high or low airways, 
special use airspace and so on. Many of 
these features have been available in some 
other systems for some time, even on some 
portable GPS receivers, but this is one of 
the most complete systems offered in a jet. 
The rules require jet pilots to have a back- 
up source for navigation information and 
that rule can be met by carrying along an 
electronic flight bag (EFB), which is noth- 
ing but a portable computer with the 
charts and other information loaded in 
memory. You don't have to use the EFB, 
only have it at hand in case there is a failure 
of the primary avionics. 

The interior appointments of the new 
CJ+ models are largely the same as in the 

■ Pref light Items such as landing gear 
and brake emergency pressure, 
power brake accumulator pressure, 
and so on are easily checked inside the 
nose baggage compartment. 

Citation 

CJ1+&CJ2+ 

The airplanes flov/n for this report are 
the first two comoleted off the Cess- 
na production line. They include the 
Collins Pro Line 21 integrated avion- 
ics suite as standard equipment, in- 
cluding all necessary avionics such 
as terrain awareress, collision warn- 
ing and enhanced navigation equip- 
ment. Both airplanes are eligible for 
single-pilot operation if the pilot is 
properly certified. All performance in- 
formation comes, from the airplane 
manuals and refects standard day 
conditions at max mum weight unless 
noted. Because many CJs are flown 
by a single owner pilot we did not in- 
clude the weight of the pilot in the 
empty weight as is the norm in jets. 






CITATION CJ1 + 

Typically equipped price. . $4.29 million 

Engines Williams FJ44-1AP, 

1.961 lbs thrust each 
TBO 3,500 hrs 

Passenger seats 5 (typical) 

Cabin height 4.8 ft 

Cabin width 4.8 ft 

Cabin length 11.0 ft 

Overall length 42.6 ft 

Overall height 13.8 ft 

Wingspan 46.9 ft 

Wing area 240 sq ft 

Wing sweep 0 degrees 

Wing aspect ratio 9.2 

Max ramp weight 10,800 lbs 

Max takeoff weight 10,700 lbs 

Typically equipped 

empty weight 6,690 lbs 

Max useful load 4,110 lbs 

Max zero fuel weight 8,400 lbs 

Max payload 1,710 lbs 

Max fuel capacity 3,220 lbs 

Payload. max fuel 890 lbs 

Max landing weight 9,900 lbs 

Wing loading 44.6lbs/sqft 

Power loading 2.7 lbs/lb 

Ceiling (certified) 41,000 ft 

Pressurization 8.5 psi 

Sea level cabin to 22,027 ft 

Takeoff runway 3,250 ft 

Rate of climb all engines . . . 3,290 fpm 
Rate of climb 

one engine out 906 fpm 

Climb to 37,000 ft 19 min 

High speed cruise 389 kts 

Long range cruise 330 kts 

IFR range at max 

cruise thrust 1,300 nm 

Landing distance 2,590 ft 

Vmo/Mmo 263 kts/Mach .71 



CITATION CJ2+ 

Typically equipped price. . $5.78 million 

Engines Williams FJ443A-24, 

2,490 lbs each 
TBO 4,000 hrs 

Passenger seats (typical) 6 

Cabin height 4.8 ft 

Cabin width 4.8 ft 

Cabin length 13.6 ft 

Overall length 47.7 ft 

Overall height 14.0 ft 

Wingspan 49.5 ft 

Wing area 264 sq ft 

Wing sweep 0 degrees 

Wing aspect ratio 9.3 

Max ramp weight 12,625 lbs 

Max takeoff weight 12,500 lbs 

Typically equipped 

empty weight 7,695 lbs 

Max useful load 4,930 lbs 

Max zero fuel weight 9,700 lbs 

Max payload 2,005 lbs 

Max fuel capacity 3,930 lbs 

Payload with max fuel 1,000 lbs 

Max landing weight 11,525 lbs 

Wing loading 47.3lbs/sqft 

Power loading 2.5 lbs/lb 

Ceiling (certified) 45,000 ft 

Pressurization 8.9 psi 

Sea level cabin to 23,586 ft 

Takeoff runway 3,360 ft 

Rate of climb all engines . . . 4,120 fpm 
Rate of climb 

one engine out 1,004 fpm 

Climb to 37,000 ft 15 min 

High speed cruise 418 kts 

Long range cruise 371 kts 

IFR range at max 

cruise thrust 1,613 nm 

Landing distance 2,980 ft 

Vmo/Mmo 278 kts/Mach .737 
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The easiest way to tell a CJ1+ or 2+ from the earlier model, when they don't have this demonstrator's paint scheme, 
is to look at the engine exhaust nozzle and not see a black thrust attenuator paddle. 



previous models except Cessna has been 
continuously improving the already high 
quality of its work. Extremely long life 
LED lights are now standard in the over- 
head. The standard CJ 1 + interior has a 
club- four seating arrangement with a side 
facing passenger seat behind the copilot. 
The standard CJ2+ has a club four plus 
two forward facing seats. A variety of re- 
freshment center options are available. 
Maximum takeoff weight increased by 




1 00 pounds to 1 0,700 in the 1 +, and 1 25 
pounds to 1 2,500 in the 2+. The typically 
equipped empty weight in the 1 + went 
up only 20 pounds, so 80 pounds of ad- 
ditional useful load is available for pas- 
sengers or more optional equipment. The 
typically equipped empty weight on the 
2+ increased by 95 pounds so the useful 
load goes up by 30 pounds. One impor- 
tant weight change on the 2+ is moving 
the zero fuel weight from 9,300 to 9,700 
pounds. Some pilots of the original CJ2 
were finding that they couldn't haul as 
much payload as they wanted on shorter 
trips because of bumping up against the 
zero fuel limitation. 

Despite the weight increases to both 
airplanes, runway performance actually 
improves. Required runway for takeoff 
and landing is reduced at least a little un- 
der all conditions. Part of the explanation 
for less runway at higher weights is the 
increased engine thrust for takeoff. But 
the engines also play a part in shortening 
landing distances because the fadecs re- 
duce idle thrust, allowing the new air- 
planes to touchdown sooner without the 
residual idle thrust pushing them down 
the runway. Cessna has also worked on 
the brakes and they are excellent on the 
1+, and better on the 2+. The brakes on 
the CJ2 have never been as smooth and 
easy to operate — particularly at taxi 
speeds — as pilots want, but in the 2+ they 
are certainly acceptable. 

With no increase in fuel capacity both 
new CJs have longer range. In still air 
with enough fuel to fly to an alternate 
airport 100 nm away, the CJ1+ has a 



range of 1 ,300 nm, up from 1 ,248. And 
the 1 + can fly the trip in less time thanks 
to higher cruise speeds. The range comes 
from the new airplane's ability to climb 
directly to FL 4 1 0 when the previous CJ 1 
could not get above FL 390 at best, until 
fuel burned off. The drag reduction of 
the new nacelles, engine pylons and wheel 
well fairings also pays off on the long 
trips. The IFR range on the CJ2+ goes up 
from 1 ,550 nm to 1 ,613 nm and a quick- 
er climb to the fuel efficient altitude of 
FL 450 explains most of that gain. 

There is no pilot-type rating change 
for the new CJs, but FlightSafety has 
added time in its recurrent training cours- 
es to teach the new avionics systems to 
experienced CJ pilots. 

Cessna has also continued its recent 
trend of upgrading its Citation models 
while actually lowering the price. The 
CJ1+ at $4,290,000 and the 2+ at 
$5,780,000 cost less than the previous 
model with similar equipment that has 
now become standard. But that compari- 
son is incomplete because many avionics 
features were not available before, not to 
mention the extra performance the new 
airplanes deliver. 

The CJ 1 and 2 were being pinched on 
both sides with Cessna' new light jet 
Mustang snapping at the heels of the CJ 1 
from the bottom, and the CJ3 delivering 
more capability than the CJ2 at the top. 
But with the improvements in the + 
models the new CJs have carved out a 
bigger niche for themselves, giving pilots 
many useful steps to make on their way 
up the Citation line. 4. 
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By Tom Benenson 



It seemed like a simple exercise. With a masters degree in 
drama, a minor in film and television, and post graduate 
work at the New York University institute of film and tele- 
vision, I thought I was qualified for the assignment to 
make a list of the best aviation movies. 

My first thought was that there couldn't be that many 
films with aviation themes from which to choose. Some 
movies sprang quickly to mind, triggering the memo- 
ries of others. But then a Google search indicated it 
wasn't going to be as easy as I'd thought. I found a list 
of movies with an aviation theme that was compiled by 
Susan Nicosia at Daniel Webster College. The list 
(http://faculty.dwc.edu/nicosia/apcm_list_of_avia- 
tion_movies.htm) includes some 350 movies in alpha- 



betical order from Above and Beyond to Zero Hour. 

There are some obvious classics and there are others 
that, while featuring impressive air-to-air photography 
and exciting aerial shots, fall apart when the characters are 
on the ground. War has been the mother of invention of 
aviation advances and war is a popular subject of movies 
with aviation themes — and some of the best. 

Even the best films often have technical problems that 
mar the realism, but movies — at least for me — are best 
viewed from an attitude of suspended belief. And I'm 
good at that. I'm sure you'll have different ideas of what 
the best aviation movies are, but, for what it's worth, here 
are my choices (in no particular order) with the name of 
the director and the major cast members. 



Hell's Angels (1930) 
Directed by Howard Hughes 
Cast: Ben Lyon, James Hall, Jean Harlow 
The story follows two brothers, Roy and 
Monte Rutledge, who are attending 
Oxford University when the first World 
War begins and they enlist in the RAF. 
The two volunteer for a mission to bomb 
a German munitions facility 

The film, at $3.8 million, was the most 
expensive at the time, but the air combat 
scenes that required more than 1 25 pilots 
were worth the cost. Reports indicated 
that three pilots were killed during the 
filming. The film was made well before 
computer-generated graphics so what you 
see is what was there. In addition to the 
impressive air battles, the film also 
marked the debut of Jean Harlow. 

The Flight of the Phoenix (1965) 
Directed by Robert Aldrich 
Cast: James Stewart, Peter Finch, 
Richard Attenborough, Hardy Kriiger 
A plane crashes in the Sahara Desert after 
encountering a swarm of locusts. One of 
the passengers who claims to be an airplane 
designer proposes rebuilding the airplane 
from the wreckage. 

The film provides an interesting view of 
"pilot in command" as Jimmy Stewart, the 
pilot and Hardy Kriiger, the designer, switch 
roles during the re-building of the airplane. 
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Paul Mantz, a famous stunt pilot, was 
killed during filming. Mantz was to make 
a low pass, running his landing gear along 
the ground, so it would appear the air- 
plane was taking off. On the second take 
the plane crashed and Mantz was killed. 

The original airplane, a C-82, was re- 
placed with an 0-47 to finish the flying 
scenes. The plane that Mantz flew was 
put together from a Beech C-45 and a 
T-6 and, while it appeared flimsy, actually 
had passed an FAA inspection. Originally, 
Mantz' partner in Tallmantz Aviation, 
Frank Tallman, was slated to make the 
flight, but a fall and a shattered kneecap 
precluded that. 

The Spirit of St. Louis (1957) 

Directed by Billy Wilder 

Cast: James Stewart 

The film details Charles Lindbergh's 

early days of flying the mail and his solo 

flight across the Atlantic from New York 

to Paris in 1927. 

Although we all know the flight was 
successful, it's hard not to suck in your 
breath as you watch the over-loaded Ryan 
stagger into the air on takeoff The flash- 
backs do give some relief, and it's impres- 
sive that although so much of the plot 
takes place in the airplane's cockpit, we 
willingly ride along with Lucky Lindy. 
There's a question of whether the encoun- 



ter with ice actually happened on the 
transadantic flight or was encountered on 
the flight from San Diego to New York 

The Great Waldo Pepper ( 1 975) 
Directed by George Roy Hill 
Cast: Robert Redford, Bo Svenson, 
Susan Sarandon 

Robert Redford plays a barnstorming pilot 
who missed his chance to fly in WWIand 
ends up trying to prove his ability while 
filming a dogfight in a movie about the war. 

The flying makes this film. The "cast" 
includes live performances by replicas of 
the Curtiss Jenny, Sopwith Camel, Stan- 
dard E-4 and Fokker Triplane among 
others. The stunt pilots were from Tall- 
mantz Aviation (formed by Frank Tall- 
man and Paul Mantz). Mantz, as men- 
tioned earlier, was killed filming "Flight 
of the Phoenix" in 1965, and Tallman 
died years later in a crash in the moun- 
tains of Southern California. 

Airport (1970) 

Directed by George Seaton 

Cast: Burt Lancaster, Dean Martin 

Jean Seberg, Jacqueline Bisset 

George Kennedy, Helen Hayes 

Arthur Haley's best selling novel about an 

airliner that is crippled with control problems 

(by a bomb) and has to land on a runway 

that's blocked by an airplane stuck in the snow. 
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The movie manages to be a pretty fair 
depiction of the inner workings of a busy 
airport. The radio calls are realistic, al- 
though they're a bit hokey with the con- 
trollers on the ground shown in insets 
between the pilots. The movie was shot at 
the Minneapolis/St. Paul International 
Airport and there is a Runway 29, which 
was the one the pilots insisted they need- 
ed to land on. 

This movie is credited with spawning the 
genre of airplane/airport disaster movies. 

The High and the Mighty ( 1 954) 

Directed by William A. Wellman 
Cast: John Wayne, Robert Stack 
On a flight from Honolulu to San 
Francisco, a four-engine Douglas DC-4 
suffers an engine explosion that results in a 
loss of fuel bringing into doubt the flight's 
ability to reach its destination. John Wayne, 
as the copilot, insists they'll make it. 

The film script was written by Ernest 
Gann and was based on his novel. So, al- 
most needless to say, the aviation se- 
quences are accurate and realistic. The 
interaction between the pilot, Robert 
Stack, who comes undone in the emer- 
gency and John Wayne, the copilot who 
has to take over, is frequently used to 
point out good and bad examples of crew 
resource management. 



Always (1989) 
Directed by Steven Spielberg 
Cast: Richard Dreyfuss, Holly Hunter, 
Audrey Hepburn, John Goodman 
Pete (Richard Dreyfuss) is killed during a 
water bomber mission and returns as an 
invisible ghost to give advice to his successor, 
Ted (Brad Johnson) who has romantic designs 
on Dorinda (Holiy Hunter), Pete's intended 
If you can get past the supernatural ele- 
ments of the film — a remake of the 1 943 
film, A Guy Named Joe, about a World 
War II bomber pilot — there are some 
well-done scenes of aerial firefighting in 
addition to a variety of different airplanes 
used in firefighting. Pete and Dorinda fly 
an A-26 Invader, used by the Army Air 
Corps in WWII. Other airplanes that ap- 
pear in the film include a PBY Catalina, a 
Navy rescue and transport plane from 
WWII; a Cessna 337 Skymaster, also 
known as the 0-2 when flown by the Air 
Force in Vietnam; a Super Decathlon; 
and a C-l 19 Flying Boxcar. 

Airplane! (1980) 
Directed by Jim Abrahams, 
David Zucker, Jerry Zucker 
Cast: Robert Hays, Julie Hagerty, 
Lloyd Bridges, Leslie Nielsen 
Ted Striker, who has a serious aversion to 
flying, having lost fellow pilots in the war, 
is on an airliner in an effort to woo back 
his girlfriend a Jlight attendant. When the 
crew and many of the passengers get sick 



from a bad meal. Striker has to overcome 
his phobia and land the airplane. 

Many people feel that Airplane! is the 
funniest movie ever made. The film, a 
spoof of the Airport disaster films, makes 
use of the entire range of comedy includ- 
ing parody, satire, puns and outright silli- 
ness. Don't watch it for the aviation scenes, 
but it will make you smile. "Roger, Roger," 
"Clearance Clarence" and "Otto pilot" 
have become part of the lexicon. 

Those Magnificent Men in Their 
Flying Machines, or How I Flew 
from London to Paris in 25 Hours 
11 Minutes (1965) 
Directed by Ken Annakin 
Cast: Stuart Whitman, Sarah Miles 
James Fox, Red Skelton, Terry-Thomas 
In the early days of aviation pilots from all 
over the world compete in a cross-channel 
air race for a prize offered by a British 
newspaper. 

Any aviation buff will enjoy watching 
the vintage airplanes that were assembled 
and flown for this film. The airplanes in- 
clude Santos- Dumonts minuscule Dem- 
oiselle (the replica is said to have been too 
small to have a male pilot), the Antoinette 
and Samuel Franklin Cody's box-like air- 
plane. For most of us, footage of the an- 
tique airplanes will be much more inter- 
esting than the race but it's a reasonable 
peg on which to hang the airplanes. 

Memphis Belle ( 1 990) 
Directed by Michael Caton-Jones 
Cast: Matthew Modine, Eric Stoltz, 
Harry Connick, Jr., David Strathairn, 
John Lithgow 

The film chronicles the May 17, 1943, 
25th mission of the 10-man crew of the 
Memphis Belle, a B-17 bomber in the 
Eighth Air Force. If they successfully 
complete the 25th mission, a bombing run 
to destroy a Nazi supply factory in Bremen, 
the crew will be able to rotate stateside. 

According to one source, while it 
looked like a flotilla, there were only five 
real B-17s flying in the movie; two from 
the United States, two from France and 
one that was already in England. Of the 
five only one was an F-model like the real 
Memphis Belle, the others were G-models 
that didn't show up until later in the war. 
The U.S. Air Force was using P-47 Thun- 
derbolts at the time and not the P-5 1 that 
shows up before the U.S. Air Force had 
them in its inventory. 

For more movie picks go to flyingmag. com. 
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It Comes From a 
Level of Curiosity . . . 




BY RICHARD L. COLLINS 

The National Transportation Safety 
Board, in a study of weather-related acci- 
dents, singled out weather knowledge 
and weather briefings as things in need of 
work. The Board wants better questions 
on tests, attention to the subject on flight 
reviews and better weather briefings. 

The relationship between pilots and 
weather is complex. Some pilots want a 
quick briefing and fly with little under- 
standing of weather. Others study the 
subject. There's plenty to study, too. We 
cover weather often in this magazine and 
others do the same. There are books and 
video programs about weather. It is far 
from being a neglected subject. However, 
a lot of pilots just are not interested in the 
details. Some are so disinterested that 
they won't go to the trouble of learning to 
read the coded weather reports and fore- 
casts. Does that make a safety difference? 

I think it does. Flying airplanes is abso- 
lutely joined with weather because there, 
in the weather, is where we do our busi- 
ness. There is no way to logically disagree 
with the NTSB that work is needed here. 
It has nothing to do with available infor- 
mation because there is a huge amount of 
weather product out there. It has every- 
thing to do with pilot's use and under- 
standing of that information. 

When I think back to the sketchy in- 
formation we used to have, I marvel at 
what's available today. Basically, we used 
to fly with nothing more than sequence 
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(metars) reports and terminal forecasts. 
There was no weather radar and the only 
way to know about the presence of a 
thunderstorm was if one was reported at 
an airport. (The criteria was if the observ- 
er could hear thunder, there was a report- 
able thunderstorm.) We used to keep an 
altimeter in the flight school office, to 

keep up with rising or falling pressure. 

High tech stuff. 

Those not flying from an airport with 
a weather office, FAA (then CAA) or 
Weather Bureau, only saw weather maps 
in the newspaper and those were a little 
old for aviation purposes. In fact, we used 
to use those newspaper weather maps to 
try to understand what we had encoun- 
tered on a flight the day before. That 
wasn't a good way for it to work. 

Then, as now, the VFR pilot had the 
least need for weather wisdom. The V 
stands for visual, which means if you can 
see where you are going, the weather is 
okay. The minute the view gets fuzzy then 
you are supposed to go back to where it 
was better and land. Those who don't do 
that often make the news. 

That's not to say that weather wisdom 
is not a good thing for a VFR pilot to 
have. An understanding of highs and 
lows and fronts and how they affect the 
weather is good for any pilot. It might 
help a VFR pilot to know that if he is fly- 
ing toward a front or low-pressure area, 
the weather will likely get worse. That 
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A good weather briefing, no matter how it 
is delivered, depends on a pilot's willingness 
to study and learn about weather. 




would certainly be a time to heed mes- 
sages from the view out front. 

It would also be good for the VFR pi- 
lot to know things like the signs of likely 
fog formation and the fact that when rain 
starts it might remain VFR for a while, 
but lower clouds and scud are likely to 
form in the rain area. 

Actually, VFR pilots are doing a far 
better job of dealing with weather now 
than in the past. Where the classic "con- 
tinued VFR into adverse weather" acci- 
dents used to gready outnumber IFR ac- 
cidents, the reverse is now true. I suspect 
that the reason this is true is that instru- 
ment pilots don't take the demands of 
flying in actual weather as seriously as 
they should. 

Some feel these accidents shouldn't be 
called "weather accidents." After all, the 
weather didn't cause most of them. But 
when an event occurs in bad weather that 
would not have occurred in clear weather, 
there's a message there. 

How much of the message relates to 
weather wisdom? The NTSB can show 
that pilots who got more thorough brief- 
ings might be less likely to have a weath- 
er-related accident. They can also show 
that pilots with lower knowledge test 
scores might be more likely to have a 
weather-related accident. But are these 
things related to not understanding 
weather, or to just being a lousy pilot in 
general? Let's look at some of the things 
we can use to better understand weather. 

Weather briefings come in three stages. 
First is our long-term study of condidons 
that provides an anticipatory framework 
of weather expectation. Second is the 
briefing that we get right before a flight. 
Third is the continuous weather briefing 
as we fly along. 

A lot of pilots don't do the first brief- 
ing, or at least they don't do it consciously. 
But everyone is bombarded with general 
long-term forecasts. The most standard is 
the five-day but there are seven and even 



ten-day forecasts. If a person keeps up 
with these and then compares them with 
what actually happens, it verifies the fact 
that long-term forecasts are not particu- 
larly accurate. 

I have two forms of long-term forecasts 
that I use to get an idea of what might be 
coming. 

One is found at hpc.ncep.noaa.gov/ 
medr/medr.shtml. There is a lot of stuff 
here, the most useful being a screen with 
the projected weather maps for days three 
through seven. At this site, they call this 
medium range forecasting. I just looked 
and for us, in mid-December, the weather 
looks great for those days. No lows or 
fronts nearby. Great time to go flying. 
Just don't count on it. 

Another good place to have a look ahead 
is at weather.gov. Here you can type in the 
name of any city and get a general weather 
forecast for the coming time. The really 
good stuff is found when you click on 
"forecast discussion." These are the indi- 
vidual forecasters telling you what those 
general forecasts are based on. Some go to 
great lengths, some are rather terse. These 
are the same forecasters who prepare ter- 
minal forecasts for the area in question. 

The forecast discussion I most often 
use, from Sterling, Virginia, has always 
been excellent and informative. It lets you 
into the mind of the forecaster. 

This starts with a short-term forecast, 
for the 24 hours following the time the 
forecast is made. This discusses the features 
expected and the resulting weather. 

Sterling next discusses short-term avia- 
tion weather. I'll quote one: "Broad area 
of low to mid clouds ... on average BKN- 
OVC 050 . . . will continue to move east 
across the northern terminals through the 
late morning. These will break apart later 
this afternoon. VFR conditions through 



00Z Friday." Isn't that a concise statement 
of what's going on? 

The next part of the product is the 
long-term discussion, covering tomorrow 
and beyond. This becomes very general 
and filled with caveats. They might put a 
cartoon-like symbol on a forecast for the 
days ahead, but when you read the dis- 
cussion you can be convinced that to- 
morrow and beyond is likely open to 
some question, especially if a weather sys- 
tem is expected. 

The one I was looking at as I wrote this 
covered a potential snowstorm on Thurs- 
day and it did a good job of calling the 
system. But there were qualifiers all the 
way through. Try this: "Complex double 
low storm will likely bring snow to the 
region late Thursday into Friday. 
Amounts and possible freezing rain or 
sleet mixing will depend on how the two 
lows interact with one another." 

In the discussions they often cite the 
difficulty of going forward, and they 
make frequent mention of the atmo- 
spheric models that are used to project 
the movement of weather systems. More 
often than not, the models don't agree 
with each other. 

So that is my look at weather out a few 
days, trying to anticipate what might 
happen. If trying to decide what time I'll 
have to leave to arrive at a certain time, 
the winds aloft out a few days are on the 
ADDS site, adds.aviationweather.noaa. 
gov along with some other things that 
will be covered shortly. On Friday, the site 
has wind aloft forecasts through early 
Monday, for example. I have found these 
forecasts to be fairly accurate even at the 
farthest out times. 

Does that advance study of weather 
help manage the risks found in weather 
flying? I think it does, if for no reason 
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other than the thought processes it gener- 
ates in relation to weather. 

The next briefing is the one before the 
flight. The study leading up to this can 
give a good clue to what is important and 
what is not. 

I use a DUAT briefing when leaving 
from home and select the standard brief- 
ing. It doesn't take long to download, 
usually a minute on dial-up, and while 
there is a lot of stuff there you don't need, 
there is also a lot of good stuff. Notams 
have become ever more important. They 
are unrelated to weather but a record is 
kept of the briefing and could be a CYA 
item if something happened. 

I do three things with this DUAT 
briefing. I use it to examine conditions 
along the proposed route of flight, espe- 
cially in relation to the synopsis, or the 
highs, lows, troughs and fronts. I use it to 
see if there needs to be serious consider- 
ation of an alternate plan or route. And I 
use it to see if I need more information. 

If thunderstorms are in the terminal or 
area forecasts, that means radar study. If 
there is an airmet for ice, that prompts a 
look at the ADDS icing site, address pre- 
viously given. If there is an airmet for tur- 
bulence, that requires some thought 
about what is causing the turbulence. 
Any sigmets require careful study. 

Weather briefings not from home are 
obtained from an FSS. They are not as 
thorough as DUAT briefings, but they 
are good because the briefer has been 
watching the weather and should know 
what is going on. 

Would a pilot not obtaining a briefing 
be at a disadvantage while managing the 
risk of a flight? I definitely think so if there 
is any question about the flying weather. 
While a briefing is all either history or edu- 
cated guesses, to launch without knowl- 
edge of what has been going on and what 
is expected to go on would be risky. As far 
as improving weather briefings, per the 
NTSB's suggestion, I don't think that is 
possible from a practical standpoint. What 
we can get now is so thorough that it's hard 
to imagine any more. 

Some in the FAA used to talk about "a 
legal briefing." No such thing ever exist- 
ed. The rules say the pilot must examine 
"all available information," which is pret- 
ty broad. The rules mention weather, too, 
but they do not define a weather briefing. 
That leaves it pretty much up to us. 

When The Weather Channel first came 
on the air some Flight Service Stations 
experienced a decrease in business. Cer- 



tainly if you look out the window and it 
is clear, and The Weather Channel says it is 
going to be clear and doesn't mention 
breezy or windy, then you know things 
are probably going to be okay. Is that 
enough of a briefing for a local flight on a 
clear day? Probably so. 

Now we get to the most important 
weather briefing of all, the one that be- 
gins at takeoff and continues to the end 
of the flight. This one is not often men- 
tioned but is critical in managing risk. 
And it has become many times easier 
with the uplink/downlink of weather in- 
formation. 

First, an anecdote. Mac was headed 
west from White Plains and postponed 
the trip because of an area of weather out 
in Missouri. I said, not totally in jest, that 
either one of us would have started out 
on that trip 20 years ago, to see if we 
could work through the weather. 

That brings us to an important ele- 
ment in weather flying. We make a deci- 
sion to start out, based on there being no 
immediate hazard. Then, once en route, 
we make the decision to continue, again 
based on no immediate hazard. When 
something bad gets close, say within 100 
miles, then, based on knowledge of con- 
ditions, the decision has to be made to 
divert, or land, or do anything other than 
continue toward the hazard. 

In this case, the information has to be 
complete, from uplink/downlink or other 
sources. And this is where a person, who 
is not interested in learning all he can 
about weather, is at a disadvantage. This 
is where only the weather-wise pilot can 
tell the difference between the possible 
and the impossible. 

In accident reports we see a lot of cases 
where the pilot started out in okay condi- 
tions and continued on into stuff that he 
couldn't handle. The information was 
there, the pilot just didn't use it. 

Accident reports tell a lot of other tales 
about weather. In many cases the event 
had more to do with poor flying or risk 
taking beyond what works. When a pilot 
descends into the ground away from an 
airport, no amount of weather education 
or briefing is going to help. The same is 
true when a pilot loses control of the air- 
plane while flying in clouds. 

It is true that a lot of accidents happen 
in bad weather and it is also true that 
weather-related accidents are quite seri- 
ous most of the time. The solution, as is 
true in most things related to flying, lies 
with the individual. 
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AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 




GILL TELEDYNE 



G-25 $103.95 

G-35 $114.95 

G-35M $143.95 

G-35S $136.95 

G-240 $207.90 

G-241 $216.90 

G-242 $215.90 

G-243 $228.90 

G-243S $276.95 

G-246 $238.85 

G-641 $629.00 

G-641S $1,050.00 

G-6381 $849.95 

G-6381ES $1,149.95 



■ : :\ : :. : :* 

CB-25 $112.95 

CB-35A $127.95 

CB24-11 $262.90 

CB24-11M $259.90 

RG24-15 $304.95 

RG-25 $129.95 

RG-35A $158.95 

RG24-11 $285.95 

RG24-11M $304.95 

RG380E/44. $1,614.00 
NEWXC 
(Extra Cranking Power) 

RG-25XC $140.95 

RG-35AXC $171.95 



Free UPS Ground' 
Shipping in 48 States 

No UPS Hazardous 
Charge ~ Pay Price of 
Battery - That's It! 



' Batteries up to 50 lbs. 



FULL MFC. WARRANTY SHIPPED SAME DAY ORDERED 



■ 

Approx. 16ft long, these Jumper 
J Cables have high quality molded 




plug to tit 3-pin Beech & Cessna type sockets. 

Cable w/alligator clips (6 1 4 1 ) 11 -02952 $1 25.95 

Single pin plug to tit Piper a/C (6142) 11-02953 $142.95 

Cessna Lexan Plug 11-03158 $53.75 

Piper Type Round Plug 11-03159. $19.85 



UNISON AUTOLITE SPARK PLUGS 



UREM38E • URHM38E • UREM40E 
URHM40E • URHB32E • UREB37E 
UREB37E • URHB37E • UREM37BY 
SAVE! Switch to Autolite Plugs! $1 5.95 ea 



KELLY AEROSPACE OIL FILTERS 



• ES481 03 ... PIN 08-00968 -ES48104 PIN 08-00960 

• ES48108 ... PIN 08-00970 • ES48109 PIN 08-00971 

•ES48110 ...PIN 08-00972 -ES48111 PIN 08-00973 

$12.65 ea. 



ROSEN SUN VISOR SYSTEMS 



Transparent sun visors rotate and 
extend (or complete cockpit protection 
from the sun Fully STCd & PMAd. 
Include pilot & co-p-lot visors Installs in 
minutes Specify Aircraft Make & Model. 



Compact and easily stored Travel chocks 
are popular with pilots across the country. 
Powder coated in durable red or yellow finish. 3 sizes 

Small: 1.5"X1.5"X6" PIN 13-01120 (-R or-Y) $14.95 

Med: 2" X 2" X 8" PIN 13-01130 (-R or-Y) $16.95 

Lrg: 4' X 4" X 8 - P/N 13-01140 (-R or-Y) $24.95 




JPI EDM SCANNERS 



EDM 700 Single Engine Systems 

4 Cyl $1,253.75 6 Cyl $1 ,865.75 

EDM 760 Twin Engine Systems 

\ 4 Cyl $3,395.75 6 Cyl $3,820.75 

Calltot prices on EDM- 700 1 760 system w/teel How! 
EDM 800 Systems 

EDM-800-4C $2,779.50 

EDM-800-6C $3,391.50 

JPI EDM 900 

4 Cyl $2,720.00 6 Cyl $3,910.00 

Specify Slick or Benin mags. 
Includes probes/senders £ modules 






JPI Fuel Scan 450 


P/N 10-00135 S573.75 


L El ULTIMATE GRAPH ANALYZER . 




Detect engine problems in their earlies 
stages. 16 channel capability, high/low alarms 
displays EGT/CHT, OP. FP, MP, OT. TIT. OAT 
and more. True Peak Detect. Easy to operate 
UGB-16 w/8 Probes .10-00593 $1,298.00 
UGB-16 w/12 Probes .10-00594 ..$1,568.00 




[ ELTS 



Amen-King AK-450 $183.95 

EBC-102A .11-02573 $472.95 

Artex 110-4. 11-16910 $421.95 

ACK ELTE-01 11-17960 $224.95 

Artex ELT 110-4 Complete Kit ...11-01214 $568.00 

Artex ME -406 11-03492 $865.00 

EBC502 Cockpit Mount ELT 11-02576 $427.95 

Artex C406-2 ELT 11-02985 $2,625.00 



AIRCRAFT CD PLAYER 




FAA approved CD Player w/ AM- 
FM radio. 

P/N 11-19502.. . $850.00 



THE LIFESAVER™ GYRO 



Electric Attitude Indicator with backup battery 
system provides up to one hour of emergency 
attitude reference in the event of aircraft power 
failure P/N 10-00750 $3,978.00 



PS ENGINEERING 



PMA8000-SR Audio Panel 11 02982 

PMA8000 SR w/Recorder 1 1 03002 

PMA6000 Audio Panel/Intercom 11-11937 

PMA6000M Audio Panel/Mrkr Beacn. 11-01083. 

PMA7000B Audio Panel 11-01635. 

PCD7100-1 6-PI. Intercom w/CD 11-00541 

PXE 7300 AM/FM/CD/MP3 11-01767. 

PM1000II - 4Channel Panel Mount 11-11922 

PM3000 4-PI Stereo Panel Mount 11-11931 

PM3000 6-PI Stereo Intercom 11-11934 



$2,190.00 
$2,319 95 
S895.00 
$1,149.00 
SI. 595.00 
$799.00 
S1 .495.00 
$309.95 
$419.99 
$549 95 



GARMIN 

|GPSMap396 $2,495.00 

f GPSMap 296 (Amer.) $1,495.00 

(Auto Kit) $229.95 

Garmin GPSMap 96796C 

96 -B&W $469.00 

96C - Color $699.00 

Lowrance - Airmap 500 $399.00 

Airmap 1000 $599.00 

B Airmap 2000c $999.00 



HANDHELD NAV/COMS 



Icom - IC-A24 P/N 11-02942 $429.00 

IC-A23 P/N 11-00605. $329.00 

IC-A6 P/N 1 1 -02944 $339.00 

IC-A5 P/N 11-00604 .. $299.00 

Vertex 

VXA710 (110V). ...P/N 11-04337 .. $399.00 

VXA150 ProV P/N 11-01353 ....$229.00 

VXA210 Dlx P/N 11-02237 .. $354.00 




Bose X 

Portable ... 11-01834 $995.00 

nstalled ...11-01836 $995.00 

Hdst Only .. 1 1 -01 838 $800.00 

Sigtronics 

S-58 11-19105 $237.00 

S-40 11-02795 $162.00 

S-45 11-02797 _$19500 



David Clark 

H10-13.4S (stereo) 11-03816 $297.60 



$316.20 
$241.80 




H20-10 11-03831 

H10-30 11-03825 

Sennheiser 

HMEC300 11-00122 

HME110 11-03589 

HMEC45KA 11-09785 

^^^■^^ Llghtspeed 

Ma% L^LW Thirty -3G 11-01614 $595 

^^A) ?CX. C 11-02647 $435. 

,JyW ^J^QFRXC-C 11-02649 $375. 

M fl LightFhght 11 -02954 $399. 

H|^P Mach 1 11-03606 $499. 

^^■E Flightcom 

^JT^ Denali (yellow) 1 1 -00008 $539. 

f Denah (blue) 11-00009 $539. 

\ Classic 4DX 11-17110 $109. 




Fllghtcom 

403MC $170.05 

IISX 2-R $122.50 



fUBl 

Sigtronics 

SCI-4 $349.00 

SCI-S4 $450.00 

Sport 200 $199.00 



225 Airport Cir . Corona. CA 92880 452 Dividend Drive 

ph: (951) 372-9555 Peachtree City, GA 30269 



Aircraft Suruce 
a Specialty Co \ 




Order a 670-page 
Parts Catalog today! 
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1 877 4 777823 

PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 



WRITE NO 346 ON READER SERVICE CARD 
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Can an average pilot with average skills 
make the transition from theflatlands to the flight levels? 
We do the /lying and find out. 

picking a jet that emphasizes all of the challenges pilots will find 
when transitioning to turbofans. 

To conduct the test, we got together with John and Martha 
King, owners of King Schools and operators of a Falcon 10 
business jet. At first blush, the Falcon 1 0 may seem like exacdy 
the wrong jet for our purposes. Unlike VLJs, the Falcon 1 0 is 
very fast (.87 Mach), plus it weighs around three times as much 
as most of the VLJs (nearly 20,000 pounds full of fuel and peo- 
ple). And with its sweptback wings and leading edge slats, it has 
more in common aerodynamically with a Boeing 747 than with 
an Eclipse 500. But its precisely because of these big-jet charac- 
teristics that the 10 is a perfect candidate for the job. If there's a 
challenge in flying jets, it's to be found in the Falcon 1 0. 

Before we got started, I spoke with John and Martha about 
the program, and we formulated what sounded like a reasonable 
plan. Before arriving in their hometown of San Diego, I'd pre- 
pare by studying up on the Falcon 1 0 — I used SimuFlite's excel- 
lent flight manual for the airplane — and by going through a trio 
of online courses taught by King Schools: Jet Transition; High 
Altitude Flight; and Reduced Vertical Separation Minimums 
(RVSM). Then once I was in California, we'd spend an after- 
noon going over systems and getting to know the actual airplane 
before going flying the next day. 

The modest goal of the flying, as John King defined it, was to 
get to the point where I felt I would be able to "fly a jet comfort- 
ably with further training." I took that to mean, getting to the 
point that I would no longer be completely demoralized by the 
experience. 

Now, to be fair, I had a bit of a head start on my jet training. 
I've had the chance on a couple of occasions to fly in Level D jet 



With the coming age of very light jets (or whatever 

you want to call them) just around the corner, the question has 
been repeatedly raised but never really answered: How will pi- 
lots fare when transitioning from piston-powered airplanes to 
this new breed of little jets? 

It's a much more complicated question than it at first appears, 
so to come up with an answer, or at least to understand the 
question much better, we decided to conduct an experiment. 
Instead of wildly speculating (as much fun as that can be), we 
decided to take a typical very light jet pilot candidate and go out 
and do some actual flying. 

As luck would have it, I was the guinea pig for this assign- 
ment. In terms of my aviation experience and habits, I'm exacdy 
the kind of pilot that safety experts have in mind when they 
worriedly bring up the issue of newbies flying VLJs into the 
flight levels. I'm a 1 ,200-hour non-multi-engine rated pilot who 
has quite a few hours in the latest high-performance technologi- 
cally advanced singles. And my typical mission profile is strik- 
ingly similar to this new breed of pilots who will be transitioning 
en masse to VLJs, in that I fly almost solely for transportation, I 
file IFR on just about every trip, and I'm not only comfortable 
with new technology, I actively embrace it. 

Like a lot of our readers, I've also been dreaming about flying 
jets since I was a kid. 

Using me as the test subject, the specific question we looked 
to answer was this: Can a regular piston-single type pilot who flies 
IFR in the system and is reasonably proficient on instruments transi- 
tion to jets?Wc'd find out. 

Of course, there aren't any VLJs yet. So we did the next best 
thing (actually, it wound up being even better than that) by 
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John and Martha King: Pilots and Teachers 



Kings' achievements are just as re- 
markable. Both John and Martha have 
every aircraft pilot certificate — they 
each recently added their powered para- 
chute tickets — they're active instructors, 
and they regularly and enthusiastically 
tackle new challenges. Last year they 
flew their Falcon around the world. 

When it comes to jets, they're not 
just remarkable; they're likely one of 
a kind. As far as we know, they're the 
only married couple who crews their 
own bizjet, swapping turns in the left 
and right seats. 



For years, the Kings flew a Citation 
500, and a few years back when they 
decided to look for a new challenge, 
they gravitated to the Falcon 10, an 
airplane that offers up tremendous 
speed while requiring topmotch piloting 
skills, thanks to its big-airplane 
systems and flying characteristics. 

As far as VUs are concerned, the 
Kings, though they love the concept, 
aren't in the market. They're pretty 
happy with .87 Mach and a 1,500-nm 
range, figures you won't find in anything 
that incorporates the word "light." 



To say that the Kings are an unusual 
aviation couple is an understatement. 
They founded, own and operate King 
Schools, a business that produces 
aviation educational materials 
designed to do just two things: 
Help pilots pass their FAA knowledge 
tests and make us all safer fliers. 
Over the past 30 years, tens of 
thousands of pilots have used the 
Kings' products, and the school has 
developed courses of study for 
Cessna, the FAA, and even Microsoft. 
But purely in piloting terms, the 




■ Martha and John King preparing to take off from 
Montgomery Field in their Falcon 10. 

simulators, so the jet experience wasn't completely foreign to me. 
I knew the feeling of handling the controls and watching the dis- 
plays. But on those occasions, I was never doing any official train- 
ing, and the instructor/pilots were always very helpful with the 
visiting journalist, so my official duties in the "cockpit" were lim- 
ited. The instructor could even control the weather. The game 
plan with the Kings was to fly in a real jet in the real world. 

Getting Ready 

Before I left for San Diego, I cracked open the flight manual. It 
wasn't an in-depth course of study by any stretch, but I wanted 
to familiarize myself with the basic systems and operation of the 
Falcon 10 so the airplane wouldn't be a complete mystery to me 
when I arrived. I spent about a day going over the systems and 
the standard and emergency operating procedures. It would 
wind up being a big help. 

There are a lot of things about jets that pilots who fly piston- 
powered airplanes never learn simply because their world doesn't 
involve those things. When climbing through 18,000 feet, for in- 



stance, you change over from the local altimeter setting to a stan- 
dard setting, 29.92, or vice versa when descending back through 
1 8,000 feet, not something I ever need to worry about in my 
Cherokee Six. Neither do I worry my pretty little head about 
when to change over from reading my indicated airspeed in knots 
to reading it in Mach speed. Its just not an issue for me. 

But these types of things are part of the fabric of daily opera- 
tions when you fly jets, and inattention to them is a bad thing. 

Luckily, the Kings' Jet Transition course is designed with pi- 
lots like me in mind. The course, which took me about four 
hours to complete, covers all of the big background questions 
about jets: Why do they fly so high? What's up with turbine 
engines? Are all jets alike? What's the guaranteed takeoff perfor- 
mance in jets? and Who does what in a crewed cockpit (one that 
has both a pilot and a copilot)? A lot of these questions might 
sound silly to those already well versed in jets, but that's precise- 
ly the point. The big, overview questions are exacdy what pilots 
looking to transition never get answered. In traditional courses, 
that kind of information just kind of filters down through the 
noise of the details. Not so with the Kings' Jet Transition 
Course, which tackles those questions head on. "It's designed to 
teach things an experienced good friend would tell you to make 
the transition to jets easier," said John, who explained that nei- 
ther he nor Martha had the advantage of such a course when 
they made the leap to jets years ago. Like everybody else, they 
had to figure things out on the fly. 

Over the weekend before my trip to the Kings' I also com- 
pleted the two other ground courses, RVSM certification(which 
took about an hour to complete) and the High Altitude En- 
dorsement Ground Training course (about three hours). In 
keeping with my theme of thinking I knew more about jets than 
I really did, both courses were eye-openers for me, answering 
questions that I'd had for years about such topics and bringing 
up subjects I'd never previously considered. 

As it would turn out, the three courses were invaluable prepara- 
tion in my quest to transition to jets, because they kept me from 
asking all of those questions once it was rime to get into the airplane, 
where, I'd soon learn, there would be more than enough to do. 
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Nerves 

As I was preparing for the course, I devel- 
oped a real case of nerves, and it was 
mosdy because of the tiller. 

A tiller is a small ground steering wheel 
located on the left side of the captain's seat 
(the left seat), and Id discovered in my go- 
ing over the flight manual that the Falcon 
has one. There's just one, so if you're in the 
left seat, it's all on you. The tiller setup var- 
ies from airplane to airplane. In the Falcon 
10, you use the tiller to taxi the airplane 
and also on the takeoff roll until you get 
up to 80 knots. Up until that point, the 
captain doesn't even have the yoke in his 
hand — the right hand is on the throttle 
and the left hand is on the tiller — so there 
you are, hurding down the runway con- 
trolling the airplane with a notoriously 
sensitive little dial on the sidewall. The 
good news: At 80 knots, you move your 
hand from the tiller to the yoke, and things 
go back to normal again for a few fleeting 
seconds before you rotate. (The better 
news: None of the new VLJs have a tiller.) 



My case of jitters wasn't helped by the 
story John told me about how he and 
Martha volunteered to help out a Falcon 
1 0 sim instructor who needed to get some 
time in the real airplane. On his first few 
attempts, he was all over the runway try- 
ing to keep things under control. Great, I 
thought. If the sim instructor can't con- 
trol the thing, what chance did I have? 

The afternoon before we were to go 
flying, John and I went out to pay a get- 
to-know-you visit with the jet. We started 
our orientation with a walk-around, pay- 
ing special attention to the things that 
make jets different from piston airplanes. 
We looked at the sweepback of the wing, 
the leading edge slats, of course the en- 
gines, the tail with its trimmable stabiliz- 
er, and the heated windshield, to name 
just a few of the very different kinds of 
components you find on jets. 

Then we boarded the airplane. There 
are stories, probably not apocryphal, of 
sim-trained jet pilots getting to the air- 
plane and not knowing how to open the 



door, the sim, of course, not having a 
door. We climbed into the cockpit to get 
acclimated. The Falcon, like every jet of 
its era, has a host of knobs, switches, 
buttons, lights, warning horns, levers, 
dials, breakers, gauges and displays. Al- 
though the Falcon's panel is more intui- 
tively laid out than most, there's still a 
lot to get to know, let alone master. To 
familiarize me with the panel (and sub- 
panels, and overhead panels), we simply 
ran the checklist. 

It took us an hour and a half. 

Granted, much of the time was spent 
with John explaining things to me, like the 
logic of the hydraulic checks (please, no 
pop quiz on this one), so going through 
the checklist in real life would take much 
less time. That said, it can still take a well- 
trained crew of two 20 minutes to run the 
first check of the day. A cursory walk- 
around the airplane and a quick CIGARS 
check heading out to the runway? It's not 
a good plan when it comes to jets. There 
are simply too many things to check. In 
fact, I came to realize that is one of the pri- 
mary things that differentiates jets from 
the light stuff, the overall complexity of the 
flying chore and the commitment to pro- 
fessionalism required of the crew (even if 
you're a crew of one). 

Getting Airborne 

After breakfast the next day we went fly- 
ing. The plan was for Martha, who was 
acting as captain, and John, who was fly- 
ing as first officer, to fly the first leg, from 
San Diego's Montgomery Field to Blythe, 
near the California/Arizona border, where 
I would take over, eventually flying us all 
the way back to my home airport in Aus- 
tin, Texas, a thousand miles away. There 
were two compelling reasons for Martha 
and John to fly the first leg. First, it would 
give me a chance to observe the process 
from the side-facing seat right behind the 
cockpit, and because the airspace around 
San Diego is extremely busy, and I 
wouldn't need additional challenges. 

If you've ever watched a professional 
flight crew in action in a high workload 
environment, you know it's an impres- 
sive sight. Sitting in the jump seat going 
out of Montgomery Field (elevation 427, 
runway length 4,600 available for takeoff, 
3,400 for landing), I watched with special 
interest since it was going to be me in the 
left seat on the next leg of our flight. 
What interested me most was the dance 
of hands that transpired on the takeoff 
roll, with Martha advancing the throttles, 



What are the big differences 
between jets and light airplanes? 

Speed. Well, duh, speed is what jets are all about, but there's more to it than 
meets the eye. Speed imposes lots of new challenges on pilots not used to it. 
When you're flying faster, there's less time available to perform every pilot task, 
as well as less time to adjust to new clearances, to make changes in plans 
and to prepare for arrival, just to name a few speed-related challenges. 
Complexity. The systems in a jet require a completely new level of understanding 
of the machine that you're flying. The engines, turbofans, are completely different 
from the piston engines in the airplanes we fly. And then there's pressurization, 
bleed air, sophisticated hydraulics, anti-ice, anti-skid, flight management systems, 
flight directors, and more, all of which require the pilot to know the airplane. 
Aerodynamics. Because of their high wing-loading, jets behave differently in the 
air than any airplane you've ever flown before. They take off differently, stall 
differently, approach differently, and land differently. It's a whole new set of pilot 
skills you need to master to make the transition to jets. 
Altitude. At low altitude, jets fly fine in the cruise and climb phases, but up in 
the 30s and 40s, they're very sensitive because there's not much air blowing over 
the surfaces. And as you approach the airplane's top speed, you need to tread 
with care, as the loss of control, either getting the airplane too fast or too slow, 
is a real issue if you stray outside the certified performance envelope. 
Attitude. When you fly in jets, there's no time to fool around. From preflight to 
touchdown, you've got to be all business, and you need to use your time 
judiciously. Enjoying the view? Don't spend too long. There's always something 
to be done, whether it's running a checklist, performing a descent calculation, 
monitoring the engines and other systems or getting the weather at the 
destination. A busy cockpit is a happy cockpit. 
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Ready for a new autopilot? 

Your timing is perfect! Select our 2100 Digital Autopilot System Package. 
You get the Autopilot System, Primary Flight Display and 
Navigational Display complete with installation... 

Only $119,800* 




To learn more, call Greg Plantz at 
(877)385-1934 or email: greg.plantz@S-TEC.com 
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NASA joins this year's festivities at the 2006 
SUN'n FUN Fly-In, Tuesday, April 4th through 
Monday, April 10th. 




We'll honor 25 years of accomplishments by 
America's "Workhorse in Space" — The Space Shuttle. 

Astronauts John Young and Bob Crippen, 
Commander and Pilot of STS 1, are scheduled to make 
appearances Saturday evening, April 8th. 

Also at this year's SUN'n FUN, The U.S. Air Force plans 
a special appearance of its new stealth fighter, the F-22A Raptor. 
This is the first time that America's 21st Century Fighter 
will be shown to the public at a non-military airshow. 

Make plans today to attend this weeklong event filled 
with aviation seminars, workshops, daily airshows, 

miles of aircraft and industry exhibits, tastes at 
the acclaimed SUN'n FUN International Food Court, 
and the spectacular Night Air Show 
— a schedule bursting with activities. 



Purchase your tickets online at www.sun-n-fun.org 
and join thousands of aviation enthusiasts at the first 
major event of the 2006 aviation year. 
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steering via the tiller as we accelerated like 
a rocket down the runway. 

John as copilot made the callouts: "80 
knots." 

Martha's hand came off the tiller and 
she called out, "My yoke." 

"Vi," John called out at 107 knots. 
Martha's hand came off the throtdes and 
took the yoke in two hands. 

"Rotate," John chimed in as we 
reached 1 14 knots, and Martha briskly 
rotated the Falcon to 16 degrees nose up. 

"Positive rate," John chimed in. 

"Gear up," commanded Martha. John 
raised the big red lever, and the 1 0 left 
Montgomery Field far below as it rocket- 
ed upward at 4,000 fpm. And the en- 
thralling performance continued. 

Just watching Martha and John work- 
ing together was a real education in what it 
takes to fly jets. Compared with flying my 
Six, the SR22 or any other single I've ever 
flown, the differences are dramatic. With 
jet speeds, time itself is compressed. You 
simply don't have 10 or 15 seconds to 
think about things before you do them; 
you've got to respond, like right now. If 
you don't, you can bust the 200-knot 
speed limit in the Class D or the 250-knot 
limit below 10,000 feet, or worse, much 
worse. Also, the teamwork needed to fly a 
crewed jet is something that can only be 
accomplished through rigorous and regu- 
lar training. While this kind of teamwork 
won't necessarily be required in VLJs, all 
of which (to our knowledge) will be au- 
thorized for single-pilot operation, all or 
nearly all of the steps it takes to fly the Fal- 
con will need to be performed by the single 
pilot of any VLJ. Those pilots will be kept 
very busy, to be sure. 

After landing in quiet Blythe (CA), 
Martha and I switched seats. I'll spare you 
the amusing details of my trying to mas- 
ter the tiller steering, but suffice it to say 
that by the time I d repositioned the air- 
plane to the takeoff end of the runway 
John felt confident in my ability to keep 
the jet rolling relatively straight on take- 
off. That made one of us. 

My first takeoff was no work of art. As 
best as I remember — for some reason I 
wasn't taking notes at the time — John 
had to remind me to take my hand off 
the tiller and he had to physically move 
my hand off the throttle at Vi . I did ro- 
tate to the recommended 16-degree 
climb attitude (a horrifyingly big number 
to those of us who fly light singles), but I 
was late in getting the power back to 90 
percent Nl and I promptly blasted 




Falcon 10: VLJ? Not by a long shot. 

The airplane I flew for this story, the Dassault Falcon 10, isn't a Very Light Jet, 
not even close. The airplane was developed in the 1970s to compete with 
Learjets at the then-low end of the market. More expensive to own and to 
maintain, the Falcon 10 (and later the avionics-upgraded Falcon 100) couldn't 
compete with the Lear in the marketplace, even though the French airplane was 
faster and had better handling qualities. Only about 250 10/100s were built. 
Of those, about 180 are flying in the United States today. 

While it's the smallest Falcon, it's not a small airplane. The Falcon 10 weighs 
more than 19,300 pounds fully loaded, and its MMO (max mach operating 
speed) of .87 Mach made it about the fastest bizjet in the sky until the 
Citation X came along a few years ago. 

The 10 requires a crew of two, as opposed to most VUs, which will be single- 
pilot capable. Equipment wise, the Falcon has a lot of big-airplane equipment, 
including leading edge slats, airbrakes, bleed air de-icing, hydraulic controls with 
artificial feel, anti-lock brakes, and a tiller for steering the airplane on the ground. 

What it does have in common with VUs is that it's a personal-sized bizjet 
that's flown alongside airliners in the high-20s through the 30s. 

If you're up for the flying challenges, and the maintenance costs, a nicely 
equipped used Falcon 10 can be had for between $1 and $2 million, less than 
the projected cost of most VUs. 
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through the pattern altitude at Blythe. 

Two more big differences: As I men- 
tioned, you set power in a jet by reference 
to N 1 , or fan speed. Different jets have dif- 
ferent engine control systems, and the Fal- 
con has a kind of fadec-lite that makes 
management much easier. Most VLJs will 
have fully automated power controls. 

Also, and probably more importandy, 
I quickly learned that flying a jet is not an 
out-the-window experience. In order to 
fly with the precision required to keep the 
slippery airframe where you want and at 
the proper speed, you pretty much need 
to be on the gauges full time. The con- 
cept of see-and-avoid is tough to recon- 
cile with single-pilot operations in jets. So 
pilots looking to transition who aren't 
comfortable flying by the numbers will 
be in for a challenge. 

Another big challenge facing piston 
pilots looking to make the leap is the 
flight director. I have to admit that I nev- 
er truly understood the need for the in- 
strument until I flew in the Falcon. In 
order to fly with any semblance of preci- 
sion, you need to constandy monitor the 
changing state of the flight path. Unlike 
in a slow and draggy piston airplane, do- 
ing that by hand and eye alone is nearly 
impossible. The flight director, which 
can respond more quickly than the hu- 
man eye to trend changes, makes preci- 
sion flying possible. 

The aerodynamic challenges to the 
transitioning pilot are found in two dra- 
matically different phases of flight: land- 
ing and cruise. 

John and Martha had separately 
warned me that one area where would-be 
jet pilots frequently stumble is making 
good approaches and landings. The prob- 



lem is, the way our piston airplanes, and 
their engines, operate is fundamentally 
different than the way jets do. Because 
they're intended to go fast, jets have high- 
ly-loaded wings. (Sweptback wings, like 
on the Falcon, present new issues alto- 
gether, though since the VLJs are straight- 
winged craft, I won't go into the details 
here.) Get slow on final in a jet and two 
big problems present themselves. A 
heavy, draggy airplane that gets too slow 
will sink like a stone. Of course, the best 
way to counteract that tendency is to not 
let it happen in the first place, which 
means keeping a close eye on your refer- 
ence speed (calculated for each new land- 
ing) and simply not letting it happen. 
The problem is, if you do start to sink 
when the engines are already at flight idle, 
you might have to wait a while — John 
says it can be as long as eight seconds in 
the Falcon — after increasing power for 
the engines to spool up. Until they do, all 
you can do is wait. 

Also, as you approach in a jet, you're 
going a good deal faster than you are in a 
piston single (though some of the VLJs 
will come over the fence at piston twin 
speed). The technique is to closely moni- 
tor the instruments, especially airspeed 
and VSI, before transitioning to a visual 
landing after the runway is made. It's very 
much like an instrument approach on 
every landing. The result is a very differ- 
ent view of the runway, leading most 
transitioning pilots to flare too high, 
something I was certain I would fall vic- 
tim to but didn't, probably because of the 
wisdom imparted by the Kings in the Jet 
Transition Course I'd just completed a 
few days prior. 

Based in part on my own experiences, I 



think that making stabilized approaches 
will be a difficult, and potentially riskier, 
skill for transitioning pilots to develop, 
while learning to land consistendy will be 
an easier task to master, as long as the pi- 
lot's speed control is good. Helping mat- 
ters is the fact that, unlike piston-pow- 
ered airplanes, most jets approach in a 
slightly nose-up, landing-ready attitude, 
and once they're ready to touch down, 
they normally do so without much float. 

High altitude also presents challenges 
and poses risks in terms of oxygen, or the 
lack thereof, to be more precise. Dealing 
with pressurization is a surprisingly 
straightforward thing, though tremen- 
dous care needs to be taken in the pre- 
flight phase to avoid unexpected surprises 
of the worst kind. As part of my high alti- 
tude endorsement training, we conduct- 
ed a simulated emergency descent, the 
kind you'd make in case of a real depres- 
surization. The good news is, these air- 
planes can get down to breathable alti- 
tudes in a hurry. The bad news: At 
40,000 feet, you might have just 10 sec- 
onds of consciousness before you get your 
oxygen mask on. Intimate knowledge of 
emergency procedures — there's no time 
to use the checklist — is the only thing 
that will keep you and your passengers 
alive in such an instance. 

After our simulated emergency de- 
scent, we landed at Las Cruces, New 
Mexico and had a bite to eat at the great 
little airport restaurant before climbing 
back into the 1 0 and heading on to Aus- 
tin. The last leg went smoothly, and be- 
fore you know it, we were a couple hun- 
dred miles out and ready to descend. 

And there was another big difference 
between jets and light airplanes. With 
280 miles left to go in an SR22, let's say, 
I'd be checking what was on XM radio to 
wile away the time. In the Falcon 10 (ad- 
mittedly a faster airplane than any VLJ), 
we had a half-hour to start down, make 
our 10,000-foot crossing altitude at Llano 
and begin the arrival. In a jet, you simply 
need to prepare ahead of time, and care- 
ful descent management is critical in or- 
der to keep from being either too high 
when you arrive or low too soon, which 
wastes valuable fuel. 

The controller vectored us over the city 
of Austin and then towards a long left base 
for Runway 35R. We had the ILS dialed 
in, and as I hand-flew the approach I 
couldn't help but feel a touch of pride in 
arriving at my home airport in such high 
style, and with me flying nonetheless. 
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AIRLINE PILOT CAREERS. 




VLJ Features 
That will Make 
the Pilot's Job 



Certified in the early 1970s, the Fal- 
con 10 is an old-school bizjet in 
most regards. The new crop of 
VUs, which will include the Eclipse 
500, the Cessna Mustang, the 
Adam A700, and the Embraer Phe- 
nom 100, will boast a number of 
equipment upgrades and design 
strategies intended to make the pi- 
lot's job easier. 

FADEC: Full authority digital en- 
gine control. With "set it and forget 
it" engine controls, the workload is 
greatly reduced, especially impor- 
tant for single pilot operations. 

Rat panel displays: LCD primary 
flight displays give the pilot a lot of 
information in one place on the pan- 
el, and big bright MFDs are a clear- 
inghouse for all kinds of useful safe- 
ty-of-flight information, from systems 
status to weather datalink. 

User friendly FMSes: The flight 
management systems in many of 
the new VUs will be as easy to use 
as your Garmin 530, so learning the 
mysteries of dedicated FMS boxes, 
once considered the hardest part of 
getting a type rating, won't be as in- 
timidating as it used to be. 

Integrated engine and systems 
monitoring: With all of the air- 
plane's systems integrated, talking 
with each other and being displayed 
on one or two LCDs, the pilot will, at 
least in theory, have a much easier 
job of monitoring and troubleshoot- 
ing systems problems. 

Simplified aerodynamics: With 
their mostly straight wings and rela- 
tively thick airfoils, VUs won't be 
the fastest jets in the sky by any 
stretch, but they'll behave better 
than swept-wingjets at approach 
and landing speeds. 
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We understand. You have a passion for flying. And would like lo turn that passion into a career. Our 
commitment to making that happen is backed by the world's largest, most modern fleet of training air- 
planes - planes that will be there when you need them to complete your training. Our programs are 
developed with multiple tracks to ensure that you are prepared for whatever pilot career you choose. 
And, as one of the world's largest independent training companies, Pan Am's experience, resources 
and contacts within the Commercial, Regional, Cargo and Corporate fleets provide you with an exten- 
sive network of employment opportunities. For complete details on how to maximize your potential and 
career earnings, call us now or visit our web site. 
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Looking Ahead 

At dinner that night John and Martha 
and I discussed the experience and what 
we'd learned from it. 

The big question we began with was, 
"Can a regular piston-single type pilot 
who flies IFR in the system and is reason- 
ably proficient on instruments transition 
to jets?" The answer was, "Yes." I had 
some real advantages, to be sure, includ- 
ing a pair of excellent instructors who had 
gone through the same process as I was 
starting out on and who had come back 
with some good advice on how to make 
the transition work. 

But I also came away with a strong 
conviction that this transition isn't for 
every pilot. It's not even for every pilot 
who wants to and can afford to make the 
jump. Flying in the flight levels requires a 
serious commitment of time and energy. 
You've got to know the airplane inside 
and out, backwards and forwards, and 
you've got to spend the time learning to 
fly it well, and that commitment doesn't 
end with a type rating. You've got to train 
regularly in order to keep flying it well. 

While jets in general provide a tremen- 
dous amount of reserve performance 
compared with piston singles and twins, 
and a great deal of redundancy, their 
margins of safety can be small. Moreover, 
they require precise and consistent per- 
formance to get that added safety out of 
them. I learned firsthand mat the rewards 
of flying a jet — speed, altitude and safe- 
ty — are tremendous things, but so are the 
challenges. For those pilots who are up to 
the task, who are willing to put in the 
time and the effort to hone their skills 
and know their platform, the thrill of a 
lifetime awaits. 



Robert's first flight in the airplane 
was as an observer while Martha as 
captain and I as copilot demonstrated 
what a normal flight should look like. 
This gave Robert the opportunity to ob- 
serve the pitch attitudes and power set- 
tings. It also gave us the opportunity to 
re-position the aircraft to Blythe, Califor- 
nia, where we would have less busy air- 
space and more room to maneuver. 

At Blythe Martha moved out of the 
captain's seat and Robert moved in. 
Martha sat behind us to make sure we 
stayed out of trouble. 

We chose Blythe because I wanted 
Robert to do his first trip around the pat- 
tern at a place where altitude control 
was not critically important. I had ob- 



Jet Transition From the 
I Instructor's Viewpoint 



Robert dramatically demonstrated that 
a good instrument pilot, well prepared, 
can transition into a jet smoothly and 
learn very rapidly. Working with Robert 
in his transition to a jet in our Falcon 10 
was one of the most rewarding flight in- 
structing experiences I have ever had. 

A flight instructor has the privilege of 
sharing very special life-defining events 
with students. I knew for sure that Rob- 
ert would remember this day in vivid de- 
tail for the rest of his life. He will never 
forget how his right hand controlled 
those jet engines with the unfamiliar 
whine coming from behind instead of in 
front, and the great, smooth surge of 
power delivered like magic with no pro- 
peller in sight. 

The day was a resounding success in 
most part because Robert was the per- 
fect student. He is a current, highly com- 
petent pilot and very proficient on instru- 
ments. Plus, he was splendidly prepared. 
He had thoroughly studied the material 
on the systems of the aircraft that I had 
sent him, and had taken our online jet 
transition course designed to pass along 
all the practical tips that Martha and I 
would want to share with a good friend 
transitioning into jets for the first time. 

Robert's training with me began the 
night before in the cockpit of the airplane 
while on the ground. We spent a couple of 
hours using the cockpit as a procedures 
trainer and going over all of the controls. 
By the time we were done, he had the 
checklists down for each phase of flight. 



served in the past that pilots not used to 
the climb performance of a jet have a 
hard time leveling off at the target alti- 
tude on the first takeoff. Plus, there is a 
tendency to be a little intimidated by fly- 
ing a jet, and it makes pilots reluctant to 
be aggressive about controlling the air- 
plane. Robert was no exception. We 
overshot our pattern altitude by 600 or 
700 feet. 

Pilots new to a jet also have difficulty 
with the pitch and roll sensitivity, and 
Robert demonstrated that by altitude 
excursions of plus or minus 300 feet 
and wing rocking on downwind. All of 
this is just part of the process of getting 
calibrated to a more sensitive airplane. 
At first you just don't know how much 
control pressure to use. 

The amazing thing is that by the time 
we turned base, Robert had the control 
pressures figured out and we were 
steady on altitude and heading. 

It was on final that Robert's prepara- 
tion and skill as a pilot came into play. 
Most new jet pilots have a very hard 
time with speed and altitude control on 
final because without propellers you 
don't get the blast of air over the wings 
when you increase power. In a jet, to get 
more air over the wings, you have to ac- 
celerate the whole airplane. Also, with 
props, when you need to slow down, the 
propellers will turn into great big air- 
brakes. Jet engines, on the other hand, 
continue to provide residual thrust even 
at idle. 
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So I was expecting to see Robert have 
the normal speed excursions that every- 
one else has. He didn't. I had told him 
that in landing configuration in the Falcon 
he would need a slight nose-up pitch atti- 
tude and a power setting of about 68 per- 
cent of fan speed, and to make minor ad- 
justments as needed. Robert dialed 
those in and we went down final like we 
were on a rail. I think the online jet transi- 
tion course might have helped him out on 
this, or it may be that he is just a naturally 
smooth pilot. 

Also, I had told Robert that he really had 
only three things to worry about — heading, 
altitude, and airspeed. If he did a good job 
of those, I, as his copilot, would take care 
of everything else, and he would do just 
fine. Well, he did just fine. 

On the landing new jet pilots tend to get 
a speed rush and flare too high. Not only 
that, but the proper landing technique for 
a piston airplane of holding the airplane 
off until it touches in a near stall attitude 
just won't work in a jet. The residual thrust 
of a jet and the clean aerodynamic design 
would mean you could float the whole 
length of the runway. The proper technique 
for a jet is to arrest the descent, hold the 
pitch attitude, and let it touch. 

I was expecting Robert to follow the 
piston-pilot pattern and instructed him to 
not flare until I told him to arrest the de- 
scent. I overcompensated for the normal 
tendency to flare too soon and was too 
late in telling Robert to arrest the de- 
scent. He did exactly what I told him to 
do and we got a little skip on the first 
landing. On every landing after that I kept 
my mouth shut and he got progressively 
better and better until on the last landing 
the wheels just started rolling. I was still 
asking him if we had touched down yet 
as he taxied off the runway. 

After three trips in the pattern at 
Blythe, we picked up our IFR flight plan to 
Las Cruces, NM. Robert was in complete 
and smooth control. While the airplane 
was on autopilot at altitude, we briefed 
the arrival into Las Cruces and the ILS 
approach. Also, we were going to do a 
simulated rapid decompression and 
emergency descent into Las Cruces so 
Robert could get his high altitude en- 
dorsement, and we briefed those too. 

The emergency descent follows a 
checklist that requires the crew to put on 
oxygen masks, re-establish communica- 
tions with each other, bring the throttles 
to idle, deploy airbrakes, roll into a forty- 
five degree bank, and pitch down to red- 



line airspeed. The result is you are star- 
ing at the ground while descending at 
better than 8,000 feet per minute. It is a 
very impressive view out the front win- 
dow. The first time, everybody has trouble 
keeping the nose down enough to get 
redline airspeed. Robert came down at a 
speed a little short of redline, but not bad 
for the first time, and well within the ac- 
ceptable range. 

After lunch, the next leg was from Las 
Cruces to Austin, Texas. Robert flew the 
leg flawlessly, including the ILS into Aus- 
tin. I told Robert that Martha and I would 
be comfortable hiring him as a copilot at 
the skill level he displayed. But Martha 
said that she already has a copilot and 
doesn't need another. 

Is it clear that Robert can fly a jet? You 
bet. In one day of flying he developed the 
basic control of the aircraft required of a 
jet pilot. Is he ready to be pilot-in-com- 
mand? Not yet, but he's not far off. We 
kept his workload down so that he could 
concentrate on basic control. The next 
phase of his training would be to give 
him more complexity to deal with by hav- 
ing him fly in more dense airspace and 
giving him some systems problems to 
solve. But he is ready for that challenge. 

How will the pilots transitioning to very 
light jets do? If they are as well prepared 
as Robert, probably just as well as he 
did. The greatest concern a lot of folks 
have is the question of whether there will 
be a jump in the turbine accident rate 
when we get this crop of new turbine pi- 
lots. In my view there probably will be, but 
these new pilots will probably be safer 
than they would have been in piston 
twins — just not as safe as the current 
turbine fleet. 

I don't think the problem will be basic 
aircraft control. Robert demonstrated 
that piston pilots can transition to a jet 
very quickly and do a fine job of control- 
ling it. The problem is that these new pi- 
lots are likely to come into turbine aircraft 
with a different mind-set than the current 
professional turbine pilot. These folks will 
often be entrepreneurs with a desire to 
prove how capable they and their air- 
planes are. They will face a new set of 
risks without the seasoning afforded 
most turbine pilots by years spent as a 
copilot 

We need to figure out how to make 
these new jet pilots aware that especially 
in a jet their number one priority is risk 
management, and give them the tools to 
manage those new risks. 4. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 




Brian Grote is a flight instructor with 20 years aviation experience 
He also writes monthly columns on subjects pertaining to aviation. 



Dear Brian, 

I've been flying for over 20 years. My usual run is a Denver departure 
at 9pm, fly to Billings, on to Cheyenne and then back to Denver by 
5am. I fly a King Air 350. 1 love my career and I pride myself on doing 
the best job I possibly can. 

Last time out, however, I was making lots of little mistakes. I was 
cleared for the ILS Runway 35R into Denver, but I couldn't pick up 
ATIS. That's when I looked at my radios and noticed I had dialed in 
the wrong frequency. I glanced again and dialed in the right frequen- 
cy. I continued through my checklist and set my Ground Proximity 
Warning System to 5500 feet. I was ready to make my descent and 
start my approach. After the outer marker I glanced at my DH again 
and noticed that I had set my GPWS 67 feet low. Luckily, I 
landed safely, bouncing the wheels just a little. 

After a couple more days in the sky I could tell my eyesight 
was beginning to deteriorate. I knew I wouldn't be able to 
renew my first class medical if I didn't do anything about it. 
I was really worried and started asking my peers if there was 
anything I could do. 

A co-worker gave me a bottle of Claroxan™ and told me 
it would help me maintain my depth perception. I was skep- 
tical at first, but tried it anyway. As it turns out, the stuff works 
great. The problem is, I ran out and don't know where to find 
more. Have you heard of this Claroxan stuff? Is it available in 
the states? 

Jason, 46 - Seattle, WA 
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Jason, 

Not only do I know of Claroxan, it just so 
happens I take it every day. Being a pilot 
myself, I know that perfect visual acuity is an 
asset none of us can afford to lose. Thafs 
why every pilot should be protecting their 
eyesight before it's too late. 

Claroxan contains ingredients proven 
beneficial for the eyes. Among these ingredi- 
ents are lutein and zeaxanthin — powerful 
antioxidants that have been clinically proven 
to protect the retina and macula and, in 
some cases, reverse the damaging effects of 
macular degeneration. These antioxidants 
block damaging UV rays and halt damaging 
free radical oxidation in the back of the 
eyes. They have also been clinically proven 
to decrease the risk of cataracts. 

Claroxan also contains bilberry, an 
antioxidant known to improve night vision. 
Bilberry's night vision enhancing effects were 
first noticed in England in the early 1 940's. 
The RAF ordered English fighter pilots to eat 
bilberry jam on toast figuring it would give 
them an advantage during night raid mis- 
sions against the German Luftwaffe fighters. 

Claroxan's unique proprietary formula- 
tion is completely safe, all natural and 
extremely affordable. As far as ordering it, 
you can call them toll free at 866-651 -EYES, 
or go to www.claroxan.com. I usually 
get mine within a week after ordering. 

Hope this helps! 



claroxan 

Protect your Eyesight 
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Jumpseat 



By Les Abend 




Somebody Else's Airplane 



Sometimes the fun involved with 

my job is not the work itself, but getting 
there. Where most professions involve a 
car, a train, or a bus, I can use somebody 
else's airplane. I have chosen to live in 
Florida, away from my New York crew 
base in the winter. I do this for only one 
reason: It's cold. And no, I don't consider 
myself a snowbird. My wife is the snow- 
bird. I just follow her. 

The airline vernacular for what I do 
gives me the label of "commuter. " Some- 
times it can be an ugly word. 

Being a commuter means that one 
subjects oneself to more time away from 
home. Being a commuter means that 
one sleeps in one too many hotels, one 
too many "crash pads," or one too many 
well-worn recliners. Being a commuter 
means that showing up for work on time 



is a carefully planned chess game of jug- 
gling drive times and flight schedules. 
Being a commuter means accepting the 
last middle seat in coach. Being a com- 
muter means not even breaking a sweat 
when the gate agent announces the can- 
cellation of your primary flight to work 
and your back-up flight is already over- 
booked. Being a commuter means ac- 
cepting a three-hour ride on a Super 80 
jumpseat that is more conducive to disc 
replacement than comfort. Being a com- 
muter is having the nerves of steel to be 
able to turn the page of your magazine 
even when the captain announces a 
one-hour mechanical delay at the gate, 
and your sign-in time is the new ETA. 
The bottom line: Being a commuter is 
not for the squeamish. 

Because a high percentage of the air- 





line industry is down-sizing, many of 
my colleagues commute out of necessi- 
ty. They would rather accept the incon- 
veniences of commuting rather than 
accept a substantial pay cut. The pay 
cut would come as a result of a junior 
pilot being displaced from the left seat 
to the right seat or from a higher hourly 
rate on one airplane to a lower hourly 
rate on another airplane. Uprooting 
families from an established home is 
also a hardship, especially if the dis- 
placement may only be temporary. 
With real estate prices increasing and 
airline incomes decreasing, moving may 
not be financially feasible. 

In my case, I have no excuse. When it 
comes to commuting, I have done it out 
of my own free will. Nonetheless, I have 
a commuting horror story that will give 
the uninitiated insight and the initiated a 
brief moment of reflection. 

For the month of November, my 
schedule was my usual two-day trip: One 
leg from JFK to LAX on the first day, 
and then back to JFK on the second day. 
The trip left New York at 1600, which 
meant a sign-in time of 1 500. I was 
scheduled to return to JFK on the second 
day at approximately 1615. 

I chose this trip because it is what we 
call in the business, "commutable on 
both ends." In other words, I can get to 
work on the same day the trip begins and 
get home the same day the trip ends; well 
... in this case, sort of. The front end of 
the trip is no problem. I use our regional 
carrier at my home airport, and then 
connect with my airline in Miami for the 
flight up to JFK. But on the back end of 
the trip, I miss the last flight out of Mi- 
ami to my home airport. 

Prior to this writing, my wife and I 
had only one car between us. Since I had 
no transportation in Miami, that meant 
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renting a car for the two hour and 40- 
minute drive back home. 

My day started with a 4:30 a.m. wake- 
up call. As usual, Carol shuffled out of bed 
just after my shower. We left the house at 
5:00 and began the 25-minute drive to the 
airport. As per standard procedure, I pulled 
my bags from our truck onto the curb 
while Carol drove around to metered park- 
ing. I trotted inside to check that my flight 
to Miami was on time and that I had a 
righting chance of getting a seat. 



The airline's station manager recog- 
nized my face and gave me a thumbs-up. 
That was all I needed. I walked back out- 
side to my wife. She sat patient and grog- 
gy-eyed in the truck. I kissed her good- 
bye. She backed out of the parking spot 
and drove away. Her cell phone would 
remain on just in case. 

Soon after my wife's departure, I 
boarded the airplane. We were on time. 
Life was good. And then we reached the 
hold line at the departure end of the run- 



way. That's when my commuting world 
started to fall apart. 

The first officer announced a problem 
with one of the on-board computers. The 
airplane was an ATR-72. The closest I 
have come to flying an ATR is to have sat 
in the jumpseat. I had barely a clue as to 
what might be wrong. All I knew was that 
the connection time to my JFK flight was 
ticking away and we hadn't even left terra 
firma yet. 

1 was grateful for one thing, however. I 
wasn't in uniform. Had I been, I may 
have been pierced by the frustrated eyes 
of other passengers. I would have only 
been able to offer them a shrug of my 
shoulders and a nebulous explanation. 

After 1 5 minutes of unsuccessful trou- 
bleshooting, the cockpit crew taxied us 
back to the ramp. The passengers and I 
deplaned. We were given a "decision 
time" of 0800 to fix the airplane. The ac- 
tual time was 0730. I knew what that 
meant. A decision time wasn't definitive 
enough to get me to work. I had to initi- 
ate Plan B. Plan B was to attempt a ride 
on another regional carrier in order to 
connect to JFK on a later flight 

I walked at a brisk pace to their ticket 
counter. But there was only one problem. 
It was the end of an annual special event 
at my resort town. The flight was booked 
full. And the airplane was too small to 
have an actual jumpseat in the cockpit. It 
was time for Plan C. 

I collected my bags and rushed over to 
my friend Scott at the rental car counter. 
I had briefly explained my plight when 
he passed by as I stood in line at the other 
regional carrier. Because of the special 
event, he had a limited amount of cars 
available, but he would make it work if I 
needed to get to Miami. 

As I approached the counter, Scott 
smiled. He gestured his head at a custom- 
er completing paperwork. 

"Hey, Les! Meet Greg. Greg is driving 
to Miami too." 

Greg glanced up from his paperwork 
and gave me a wary look. He shook my 
hand. 

Scott said, "You guys could split the 
cost of the car." Greg raised his eyebrows, 
his face a mixture of curiosity and skepti- 
cism. "Les is a friend and a pilot for XX 
airlines," Scott added. 

The last statement seemed to seal the 
deal. With the agreement that I do the 
driving, I was on the road to Miami air- 
port with my new best friend, Greg. A 
little over three hours later, I was at the 
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gate of the 1 145 flight to JFK with 1 5 
minutes to spare. 

As I walked through the forward entry 
door of the 767, 1 glanced in the cockpit. 
I recognized the copilot. He was my 
friend from our September 1 1th days 
spent in an LA hotel. I greeted him and 
introduced myself to the captain. Like 
me, both pilots were New York based. 
They were flying a turnaround. And that 
was a good thing. It meant that they had 
started their day very early and were anx- 
ious to get home. 

I left the cockpit and trotted back into 
the cabin. I slid into my seat with a sigh 
of relief. The stress of the morning was 
starting to melt away. I drew my eyelids 
closed and grinned. But once again, my 
comfort was short-lived. 

The captain announced a latching 
problem with the forward cargo door. I 
had been there before. Depending upon 
the specifics, I knew that it could take 
hours or minutes. Good fortune was with 
me. The problem only took minutes. 

Immediately after takeofFI reclined my 
seatback. Normally, I would nap in our 
quiet room in JFK Operations. Today, 
the airplane seat would be my only source 
of rest before the six-hour trip to LAX. 



I arrived in JFK Operations with an 
easy 15 minutes to spare in order to 
change into my Batman costume before 
the 1 500 sign-in time. I conveyed a brief 
synopsis of my adventure to a friend who 
was a DFW commuter. He could only 
shake his head and smile. 

With only a one-hour mechanical delay 
of our own, my copilot and I were soon 
on our way to LA. (What time does the 
four o'clock flight leave? Answer: It leaves 
at five.) We arrived at the layover hotel at 
approximately 2100 PST, or more appro- 
priately, 0000 body time. I know there 
was at least one of us that was tired. 

Because of another minor mechanical 
delay in LAX, we departed late for JFK 
the next morning. That meant I would 
have a limited amount of time to run for 
the last flight to Miami. 

As I found out later, that would be the 
least of my worries. 

The Airbus flight to Miami was not 
only booked full, but because of an earlier 
cancellation, it was overbooked. I was 
destined for one of the two spine-straight- 
ening jumpseats in the cockpit. But alas, 
it was still a seat. And on some days, that's 
all that counts. The other jumpseat was 
occupied by a 777 check airman friend of 



mine. Since he had just flown in from 
Tokyo, I deferred the bener seat behind 
the captain to him while I enjoyed the 
gymnastics of straddling the center con- 
sole on the other jumpseat. 

During the process of our pushback, 
JFK ground control had managed to taxi 
two of our airplanes nose-to-nose on the 
same taxiway. Because New York Port 
Authority construction activity created 
taxiway closures that seemed to change 
hourly, we had limited entry possibilities 
to our new terminal ramp area. A lengthy 
delay ensued as the mess was sorted out. 
The Airbus pilots convinced our push- 
back crew to maneuver us elsewhere. 
That solved most of the problem and we 
were soon rolling along the taxiways des- 
tined for Runway 3 1 Left. 

After covering almost half the distance 
to the runway, the electronic cockpit 
chime sounded. The first officer reached 
around my legs for the intercom phone. 
He put the phone to his ear. His expres- 
sion turned into an immediate grimace. I 
knew the look. For one reason or another, 
I suspected that we were going back to the 
gate. I was right. A man had become un- 
conscious in the coach cabin. A seizure of 
some sort was suspected. With the high 
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workload involved in expediting a wide- 
body jet back to the gate, the captain asked 
for my assistance. I became the communi- 
cations officer between the flight atten- 
dants managing the medical emergency 
and the cockpit. I was earning my keep. 

In a relatively short period of time, we 
arrived back at our original gate. The af- 
flicted passenger walked off the airplane 
with his family and the paramedics under 
his own power. Mission accomplished. The 
easy part was over. And then the fun began. 



We needed to be refueled and we need- 
ed a pushback crew. Now that our flight 
had turned into an off-schedule operation, 
extra ground personnel were hard to find. 
Because of cost-cutting measures, our air- 
line was already operating on the lean side 
of manpower requirements. A lot of radio 
calls, and a mere hour and 1 5 minutes lat- 
er, we began our second pushback. And 
then it was deja vu all over again. 

JFK ground control, along with our 
ramp control, had found two more air- 



planes to duel nose-to-nose. Only this 
time, the problem required a 777 to be 
connected to a tug and pushed back to its 
arrival gate. When order was finally re- 
stored, our flight was allowed to retrace 
its steps back to Runway 31 Left. We 
lumbered along, taking our place among 
a sea of blinking red beacon lights, await- 
ing our turn for takeoff. We had now 
fallen to the back of a long line of inter- 
national departures. I shook my head in 
silence. It was par for the course. 

We finally reached our takeoff position 
after an agonizingly slow taxi and we were 
on our way to Miami. Upon our arrival, I 
shuffled off the airplane and looked at my 
watch. It was 0015. From a not-so-pleas- 
ant phone conversation that I had prior to 
our delayed departure in JFK with the 
rental car company, I knew that their of- 
fice would be closed. I tried their local 
number anyhow. I wasn't surprised to get 
their voice mail. As a contingency plan, I 
had made a car reservation with another 
rental agency. When the shuttle brought 
me into the vastness of their parking ga- 
rage, a lone car sat in a marked spot. Peo- 
ple with drawn faces dragging bulky bags 
milled about. I knew I was in trouble. De- 
spite my upgraded membership status 
with this particular rental car company, I 
was told no cars were available — at least 
not until one was returned in the middle 
of the night. No apologies. That's just the 
way it was. 

Resisting the urge to constrict my 
hands around the closest neck within my 
reach, I smiled and asked for the manager. 
(I was in uniform. It would not have been 
good form.) 

"When?" I asked the manager with 
gritted teeth. 

"Very soon, sir," she responded with a 
vain attempt at sincerity. "We have cars 
just being cleaned now." 

I nodded and folded my hands across 
my chest. 

After some pacing and a few anxious 
looks, I was on the road with my long, 
lost rental car. I slipped under the covers 
of my own bed at 0400. I now had a 
commuting adventure under my belt that 
would set the standards for future trips. It 
couldn't get much worse. As of this writ- 
ing, I have been blessed with a base-trans- 
fer to Miami. For those of my colleagues 
out there that are still commuting, my 
hat goes off to you. You are true heroes. I 
have lost the courage to get to work in 
somebody else's airplane. Well . . . maybe 
for a little while, anyhow. >f. 
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By Tom Benenson 



Do as I Say, Not as I Do 



I was lucky. Unlike most flight stu- 
dents, I had the same flight instructor not 
only for my primary training but for most 
of my other ratings as well. It's a situation, 
I've since learned, that's highly unusual. 
But my instructor, Jack Secor, had no as- 
pirations to become an airline pilot; he 
was content to be a professional instruc- 
tor. It was my good fortune. 

I've railed against the fact that flight 
instruction is not a reasonable career 
choice, that what is arguably the most 
important and influential position in the 
aviation industry doesn't provide the 
compensation that would make it an end 
in itself. But, unfortunately, that's not go- 
ing to change. 

When I was actively instructing, stu- 
dents were assigned through a rotation 



system. As a prospect came through the 
door to ask about lessons, we took turns 
greeting them and answering their ques- 
tions. Since we were all hungry and not 
terribly well paid — I got $6 an hour for 
Hobbs time, nothing for pre- and post- 
briefings — the system worked well to en- 
sure that anyone coming through the 
door was met with a very friendly, "Hi. 
Can I help you?" 

After answering questions, the next 
step was to arrange for an introductory 
flight; ideally, that same day. We were ob- 
viously on our best professional behavior 
and, if things went according to plan, we 
conducted the introductory flight, sold a 
Cessna student pilot kit and scheduled a 
first lesson. 

The system worked well for us as in- 



structors, but I'm not sure how successful 
it was with the students. We never 
thought to wonder why some of them 
never went further than asking questions. 
We always assumed they simply hadn't 
realized the cost and commitment in- 
volved with learning to fly and that 
turned them off. 

I've learned since that anyone who 
musters the courage to step through an 
FBO's door to ask about flight lessons is 
already halfway committed. It should 
only be a matter of setting the hook and 
reeling them in. But over the years I've 
walked into FBOs to inquire about flight 
training only to be ignored by the person 
behind the counter — usually they're on 
the phone and don't even deign to nod or 
otherwise acknowledge my presence. 



That's no way to win friends and influ- 
ence potential flight students. But unfor- 
tunately, it's all too common. 

Then there's the "catch and release" 
problem. Too often, students who have 
signed up for lessons show up for a cou- 
ple of training flights and then drop out. 
If a student drops out then it's likely 
something other than the cost is at play. 
Somehow, the instructor unwittingly 
disillusioned the student and compelled 
him to invest in another pastime. 

Rich, a friend of mine, took an intro- 
ductory flight at a flight school where he 
was considering taking lessons. During 
the flight, the instructor intentionally put 
the airplane in a spin. When Rich asked 
him why he did that on an introductory 
flight the instructor told him he wanted 
to see if Rich would be scared. Rich 
wasn't. But he also knew better than to 
take lessons from that instructor. 

Rich's account seemed a bit far-fetched, 
but then I met an instructor who told me 
he routinely did what he could to scare a 
potential student. "I want to find out early 
on whether they're serious about learning 
to fly or whether it will be a waste of my 
time." He really believed that that was a 
reasonable way to introduce someone to 
flying. Of course, with his attitude he 
probably had a lot of students stop taking 
lessons, if they ever even started. 

Learning to fly is stressful. That's a giv- 
en. But added to the mix is the telephone- 
booth-sized classroom and the engine 
and wind noise that make it almost im- 
possible to concentrate. Even with noise- 
canceling headsets, the cockpit is far from 
an ideal learning environment. The learn- 
ing curve isn't always smooth and there 
are frustrating plateaus, but a good in- 
structor will work to keep it satisfying and 
fun. With a good student/instructor 
match, one-on-one training is as good as 
it gets. But instructors, like students, 
come in all types of personalities, and the 
fireworks from a combustible mix make 
learning difficult if not impossible. 

It's interesting that, although most stu- 
dents are relatively successful in their "ci- 
vilian" lives and command a certain 
amount of respect and civility from their 
colleagues and subordinates, many are 
willing to accept cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment at the hands of an instructor. 
Students complain of instructors who yell 
at them; who belittle them; who slap 
them with a sectional when they do 
something incorrectly; who curse at 
them; who are late for lessons; who eat 



their McDonald's hamburgers in the con- 
fined cockpit; who aren't good about their 
personal hygiene; who bluff their way 
through an answer; who do too much of 
the flying; who don't leave time in the 
schedule for pre- and post-flight brief- 
ings; and who seem to be repeating les- 
sons in order to milk the student for more 
money. Students accept behavior from an 
instructor they would never accept in any 
other situation. Well, maybe if they were 
being held hostage by terrorists. 



On the other hand, there are many 
good instructors who answer questions 
patiently and clearly so their students un- 
derstand. If they don't know something 
they don't make up an answer, they take 
the question as "homework" and get back 
to their students with the correct answer, 
or they arrange to research the question 
together. There are responsible instructors 
who brief themselves before a lesson so 
they are prepared and don't have to ask 
the student, "What did we do last time?" 
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To become instructors, we had to pass 
a knowledge test on fundamentals of in- 
struction in addition to a test of our 
knowledge of things aerodynamic. We 
learned about lesson plans and objectives 
and goals and ways to foster learning. We 
learned them to pass the test — no in- 
structor left behind — but often regretful- 
ly neglect to apply them in our day-to- 
day work as instructors. 

A good instructor understands that in- 
dividuals learn in different ways. Some 
people are visual and need to see things 
written or drawn, others are verbal and 
learn by hearing and still others need phys- 
ical stimuli to grasp a concept. A good in- 
structor will try to recognize what serves 
each student best and then play to his/her 
strength. Although one method of learn- 




ing may predominate, most learning is, 
nevertheless, best accomplished through a 
combination of all three. A Chinese prov- 
erb sums up the learning process pretty 
well: "I hear, and I forget. I see, and I re- 
member. I do, and I understand." 

As instructors, it's important for us to 
recognize that it's the students who are 
paying and the choice with whom they're 
going to spend claustrophobic time 
should be theirs. But someone approach- 
ing learning to fly for the first time isn't in 
a position to know what to ask and how 
to "comparison" shop for an instructor. 

If you're thinking of becoming a flight 
student, remember you're hiring the in- 
structor. As the "employer" there's no rea- 
son not to conduct an "employment in- 
terview." It's important that an instructor 
have practical experience, but even more 
important is an instructor's ability to com- 
municate and clearly answer your ques- 
tions. During the interview you can ask 
some basic questions to see how the in- 
structor expresses himself. "What makes 
an airplane fly?" "What causes a stall?" 



Unless you sat on your fathers lap and 
handled the controls of the family air- 
plane, you're more than likely to require 
more training than the minimum num- 
ber of hours specified by the FAA's regu- 
lations. Be wary of an instructor who 
leads you to believe you can get your cer- 
tificate in the minimum number of 
hours. Some schools let students buy 
flight time in advance at a discount. That 
can be a way of reducing the cost, but be 
sure to find out what the school's refund 
policy is if, for some reason, you don't 
complete your training. 

You can ask the flight school for a list 
of students as references. Typically any 
names you'll be given will be of happy 
customers, but you can ask questions 
such as: "I know it's great, but what one 



thing would you change to make it bet- 
ter?" that will elicit the information 
you're after. 

Finally, the most important consider- 
ation is how well you interact with the 
instructor. Take an introductory ride with 
the person who will be your instructor 
and see how you get along. Are they hap- 
py to be instructing or is it only a step to 
an airline career? Are they easy to com- 
municate with and do they respond to 
your questions so that you can under- 
stand their explanations? You could also 
ask about an instructor's own plans. Will 
they be there with you through all your 
training or will they leave before you've 
completed your rating? 

There are instructors who are members 
of the National Association of Flight In- 
structors (NAFI) who have made the ef- 
fort to qualify as "Master Flight Instruc- 
tors." If an instructor has earned "Master" 
status it's a pretty good indication of their 
professionalism. But again the most im- 
portant factor in deciding is how well you 
relate and how you feel about them. 



After you begin your training you 
should expect — and require — common 
courtesy from your instructor. The in- 
structor should be available at the sched- 
uled time. It's a small thing, but aggra- 
vating if you, as do most of today's stu- 
dents, have a busy schedule. When I was 
taking seaplane lessons, I would sched- 
ule lessons on my lunch hour. Invariably, 
the instructor would be late for the les- 
son because he was having lunch. I 
scheduled the lessons well beforehand, 
so he should have been able to arrange 
his schedule to eat before or after our 
lesson rather than keeping me waiting 
each time. I never got the rating. Learn- 
ing to fly is challenging enough without 
having to deal with an uncomfortable 
relationship with the instructor. 



As the student you're in the pilot's seat. 
You've hired the instructor to work for 
you and you're the one paying the bill. If 
you're not happy with the way he's doing 
the job you hired him for, let him or her 
know why and if they don't meet your 
standards, fire them! 

We instructors are literally at the con- 
trols of the aviation industry. We're in a 
position to shape and define the pilots of 
the future. The pilots we train will learn 
from us about their responsibilities as citi- 
zens and ambassadors of aviation; they'll 
learn respect for the risks involved and 
develop a culture of safety only if we fid- 
fill our roles as educators. 

As role models we wear a mande of au- 
thority that behooves us to always be pro- 
fessional, both in our dealings with our 
students and with the way we conduct 
ourselves in the system. For instructors 
who insist that students should do what 
they say and not what they do, a quote 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson is an apt 
warning: "What you do speaks so loud 
that I cannot hear what you say." -4* 



Instructors, like students, 

come in all types of 
personalities, 

and the fireworks from a combustible mix 

make learning difficult if 
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Gear Up 



By Dick Karl 

A Winter Test of Situational Awareness 




For many years the instrument Ap- 
proach plates for Lebanon, New Hamp- 
shire, posted an ominous footnote: "Cau- 
tion — hazardous terrain all quadrants." 
For some reason this warning no longer 
appears, though I'm reasonably certain 
the mountains haven't moved much. 
There still isn't any radar coverage in the 
area and many of the approaches 
feature old-fashioned procedure 
turns. This is the only place we go 
regularly where our approaches are 
unsupervised by helpful controllers. 

It is a few days before Christmas 
as I preflight our Cheyenne in Tam- 
pa in preparation for the trip to 
New Hampshire. DUATS has pre- 
dicted a flight time of four hours 
and 38 minutes for the 1,100-nau- 
tical mile flight. This tells me that 
there isn't much help from the 
winds. The forecast is for overcast 
skies with limited visibility due to 
haze and mist until 5 p.m. After 
that freezing rain and lowering ceil- 
ings are in the cards. Since our en- 
durance is five and a half hours, I 
accept the need for a fuel stop. 
Sometimes we go non-stop, but 
only when the destination weather 
is clear and we get a little bit better 
boost from the winds. 

It is a beautiful but sad morning 
in Tampa. Our old football coach of 
the Buccaneers, Tony Dungy, has 
come back to town by Gulfstream 
because his son has been found dead 
here. I recognize the airplane with its 
Indianapolis Colts' logo on the tail and I 
notice that the crew is preflighting their 
airplane as I am doing the same with 
ours. "Are you taking the coach back to 
Indianapolis?" I ask. Yes is the answer. 
"Please give him our sympathies; he 
seems like a really nice man," I say. "The 



whole family is wonderful. It is just so 
sad," says the Gulfstream's flight atten- 
dant. One of the pilots says to me, "Fly 
safe." "You, too," I respond. It is a quiet 
moment of perspective for all of us, 
shared on the ramp in the shade of two 
magnificent machines. 

I file for Greenville, North Carolina, as 
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ing to Flight Level 200. Cathy sits in the 
back, facing backward, headset on, read- 
ing the morning newspaper's story about 
the Dungys. Thirty minutes later, Jack- 
sonville Center clears us direct to KPGV, 
climb and maintain requested altitude of 
230. "Thanks for the Christmas present," 
I say, noting that nobody seems reluctant 
to say "Merry Christmas" on the 
center frequency. 

I enter 230 into the altitude pre- 
select, sit back and admire the view. 
There's Jacksonville to the right. It is 
clear for the next 700 miles, thanks 
[ to a large area of high pressure over 
the southeast. I'm jolted from this 
reverie by a sudden pitch up fol- 
lowed by an immediate pitch down. 
I scramble to disconnect the autopi- 
lot. We level off, with lots of retrim- 
ming, at 22,900 feet. Cathy has 
screamed, but I wait until we're level 
before I explain that the autopilot 
developed a mind of its own. She is 
frightened and my consoling doesn't 
accomplish much. I don't know it, 
but there is more to come. 

I cautiously hit the altitude hold 
button and see the flight director's 
command bars stabilize appropri- 
ately. I engage the autopilot with my 
thumb poised over the disconnect 
button. I promise Cathy that I'll 
keep a finger on that button for the 

■ Hamburger and fries sounds 
easy enough to me. 



a fuel stop. With any luck we'll beat the 
freezing rain to the Lebanon airport by 
two hours. This is not the last good deci- 
sion I'll make today. 

With our packages stowed, coffee pot 
full and flight plan stored in the Garmin 
GPS, my wife and I start out, step climb- 



rest of today's flying. I think back to my 
annual FlightSafety training. Aren't there 
five ways to disconnect the autopilot? I 
can think of electric trim switch, discon- 
nect button on each yoke, the autopilot 
switch and the circuit breaker. We fly 
along. Occasionally the command bars 
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hiccup up but settle right back to level 
flight, which makes the airplane feel like 
it has just gone over a small speed bump. 
Cathy seems not to notice. 

A tailwind develops and I flirt with the 
idea of going nonstop. The Lebanon 
weather is displayed on our Avidyne EX 
500: "2,700 feet overcast, 4 miles visibility 
in haze." I change our destination from 
Greenville to Georgetown, Delaware, 
which gives me more time to think about 
the appealing idea of a non-stop flight. Ev- 



erything seems to be working okay now. 

An hour later I chicken out. We land, 
refuel, and refile at KGED. Soon we're 
climbing over the New Jersey coast, head- 
ing for the tip of Long Island. It is still 
clear and I watch the string of jets head- 
ing for Philadelphia to our left. When we 
reach our assigned altitude of 210, 1 hit 
the alt hold button. The command bars 
stabilize and I engage the autopilot. It is 
-20°C outside. So far, so good. 

Over Connecticut an undercast forms, 
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looking like a dirty gray fleece blanket. 
We've got a good tailwind now and I start 
second guessing my decision to stop for 
fuel. Lebanon's weather is holding up. I 
enter the ILS 1 8 approach in the Garmin 
and call up the approach plate on the 
Avidyne's JeppView. When it comes to 
Lebanon, Boston Center can get you 
down to 4,700 feet, but that's it. If you 
don't see the airport, you can anticipate 
an instrument approach. I review the alti- 
tudes: 3,900 feet for the procedure turn 
outbound, 3,500 when established in- 
bound, 2,900 at the Final Approach Fix, 
called BURGR. (Two other fixes on the 
approach are HAMMM and FRYYS, get 
it?) The decision altitude is 955 feet, 
which should be of no concern. 

Eighty miles out I get the ATIS. All is 
as I expect: 2,700 feet over, 4 miles, ILS 
1 8 in use. Boston Center starts us down 
and we enter a wet mass of cloud, tops 
about 19,000 feet. The cloud is not thick 
and is a reddish-brown gray in color. 
There will be nothing more to see out the 
windshield until we're on final. I tune in 
the localizer frequency on the Garmin 
and then, in a moment of uncharacteris- 
tic carefulness, I also tune the number 
two nav to the same frequency and I re- 
align the copilot's gyro compass. This 
compass is not slaved like the one on the 
HSI right in front of me. It precesses like 
crazy and I never look at it. My finger is 
still hovering over the autopilot discon- 
nect button. I turn on the windshield 
heat and watch the wet compass turn 30 
degrees due to the electrical field. 

Boston says descend maintain six, 
cleared direct to BURGR, but expect to 
maintain 6,000 as there is traffic on the 
ground at Lebanon and we can't be 
cleared lower until he's in radar contact. A 
wrinkle in the fabric of my carefully re- 
hearsed approach has appeared. I start 
thinking about losing 2,100 feet in the 
procedure turn when the flight director 
command bars just pull up and disap- 
pear, like a curtain rising at a play. This 
disconnects the autopilot automatically 
and introduces more drama than I'm ea- 
ger for. I think, "Well, the autopilot 
wasn't working all that great this trip, so 
I'll just plan on hand-flying the airplane 
and using raw data for the approach." I 
retrim the airplane and try idly to retrieve 
the command bars. They reappear, but 
when I push the heading select button, 
they withdraw again. 

Just as I intercept the localizer out- 
bound, the HSI starts spinning like a 
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cheap child's top. A compass flag descends 
telling me that the HSI is no longer reli- 
able. The artificial horizon appears to be 
working as it agrees with the standby hori- 
zon and with the copilot's horizon. The 
only apparently working compass is now 
the copilot's, way over there on the right 
side and not that easy to see with these 
damn bifocals. I contemplate turning off 
the windshield heat and using the easier 
to see wet compass, but, when I look up I 
see ice on the unheated portions of the 
windshield. I reason that I want a clean 
window if I ever get us out of this mess. 

Boston clears us to 3,900 feet and 
okays the procedure-turn outbound. I set 
the Avidyne to the chart page, where I 
can see our airplane bug tracking out- 
bound on the localizer. Can I make the 
appropriate turn to 052 degrees with this 
set of instruments? Will something else 
quit in the next minute? Should I just 
add power and climb back into radar cov- 
erage, keep the airplane level and get vec- 
tored to a VFR airport and pass up this 
procedure-turn excitement? I am silently 
glad that we stopped for gas, but I am too 
busy to look for the HSI circuit breaker. 

Looking over at the copilot's compass, I 
turn right, vowing to maintain 4,700 feet 



until I am established on the localizer in- 
bound. Our little airplane makes a perfect 
turn and covers the outbound track on the 
chart. A minute later I start the inbound 
turn, being very careful to make the turn 
standard rate. I hate to admit it, but I al- 
most always use the autopilot heading bug 
for these maneuvers. Not today. 

The HSI localizer indication may be 
working, but I can make no sense of it as 
the compass rose rolls around like the 
death throes of a dying salmon. I am 
thankful that, in a moment of bored care- 
fulness, I tuned the number two nav to 
the localizer. I level out on what I think is 
a heading of 232. The localizer needle 
does not appear to move, however. I look 
up at the chart page and see that I have 
overshot the turn and we are turning east, 
away from the localizer. I make what I 
think is a 30-degree correction to the 
right. Several years ago a Lear Jet with ev- 
erything functioning got lost doing ex- 
actly what I'm doing right now. Local pi- 
lots predicted that the airplane would be 
found the following autumn during the 
hunting season, but it was several years 
before it was discovered. 

The localizer needle centers, I deploy 
1 5 degrees of flaps, the gear, and a deep 



exhale of breath. I would never have con- 
tinued the approach but for the situation- 
al awareness provided by the JeppView 
approach chart and that superimposed 
litde green airplane. Seconds later we are 
spit out of the cloud into the dark, gray 
late afternoon mist of New Hampshire. 
For some reason I think to myself that 
this is the second shortest day of the year 
when it comes to sunlight. Ahead I can 
see the dark gray-brown scar of a runway 
oudined by white snow. 

After we touch down and taxi in, I tell 
Cathy about the compass, the flight direc- 
tor and my decision making. She is quiet. 
When I call my friend JC that night and 
tell him the story, he laughs when I tell 
him, "All I had was the copilot's compass. 
No HSI, no autopilot, no flight director, 
no altitude preselect. I mean it was almost 
needle ball and airspeed." 

"Ah, come on," replies the retired 747 
captain. "You had three artificial horizons, 
two altimeters, deicing boots, windshield 
heat, great avionics and plenty of gas." 

"Okay, yeah," I say. "But I had only 
that one backup compass." 

JC's response reminds me why I like 
aviation so much. "But that's what it's 
FOR!" he says. 4. 
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By Lane Wallace 



Directionally Challenged 



There was an op-ed piece in the New 

York Times not too long ago that be- 
moaned the advent of GPS technology 
for cars, because it was going to spoil all 
the fun of wandering around and getting 
lost on road trips. The man should have 
talked to me. I could have assured him 
with great confidence that it is possible 
to still get quite turned around or lost 
with not only a working GPS, but even 
with a radio, map, and an eye-in-the-sky 
perspective at your disposal. It just takes 
a litde more talent, that's all. 

Take, for example, the flight I took 
with my buddy Jeff the other day. It was 
almost Los Angeles-grade hazy and, even 
though we waited until mid-afternoon, 
fog was still blocking the entire central 
valley and North Bay. So we just headed 



southeast from Palo Alto to a small, un- 
controlled field south of San Jose, where I 
practiced landings until the sun began to 
sink into the hazy layers of dusk. 

South County airport lies a grand and 
mighty distance of 35 nautical miles from 
Palo Alto. And Jeff learned to fly here, for 
goodness' sake. So you'd think we could 
find our way home without incident, es- 
pecially with a Garmin GPS sitting 
brighdy on the glareshield. 

Right. So did we. 

But as we skirted the San Jose airspace 
to the southwest, we found ourselves look- 
ing north into a darkening, gray murki- 
ness that afforded a decent view of the 
western sky, horizon, and mountain peaks 
sticking up out of the haze, but complete- 
ly shrouded the landmarks below with a 



moist curtain of steel tones. This, of 
course, is where a GPS supposedly comes 
in handy. So I glanced at the Garmin, saw 
the airport marking, and steered us to- 
ward it. The rest would become clear by 
the time we needed it to. At eight miles 
out, I contacted the tower and was cleared, 
number one, for landing. 

Jeff, however, was beginning to frown. 
"I think you need to correct to the right," 
he said. 

"No," I answered. I'm heading straight 
for the airport. Look." I gestured to the 
GPS. Jeff looked at the airport symbol I 
was indicating. 

"Lane, that's San Carlos, not Palo 
Alto," he said. 

Whoops. San Car- 
los lies just a few miles 
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north of Palo Alto, situated almost 
identically along the San Francisco Bay. 
And I would bet good money that I'm 
far from the first pilot to ever mistake 
the two. 

"Just turn and head toward the wa- 
ter," JefF said, gesturing at a vague line I 
could just make out in the murk. With 
the normal landmarks obscured and 
having gotten off course, everything 
looked odd. I was still looking out the 
window trying to sort it out when the 



tower called and asked if we had the air- 
port in sight. 

"I do," Jeff answered confidently, so I 
told the tower we did. 

Half a minute later, the tower control- 
ler called back. "Are you sure you have the 
runway?" he asked. Note to self: When a 
controller asks you for a second time if 
you really see the runway, chances are 
pretty good that you're not where you 
think you are. 

Just as I pressed the mic to answer, I 



looked down and saw the bright white 
tent-tops of the Shoreline Amphitheater, 
just in front of my right wing. But if that 
was the amphitheater, that meant that 
Palo Alto's runway must be . . . 

I looked left, and saw the runway right 
where it should be, but completely not 
where we thought it was, at our 10 
o'clock position, about a mile away. "Uh 
. . . that's affirmative," I answered sheep- 
ishly. Of course, the runway looked a tad 
smaller than usual, because in my dis- 
tracting efforts to sort out landmarks and 
my GPS error, we'd ended up a tad high- 
er than we should have been. By, like, a 
thousand feet. 

Now what? We were, by a stroke of luck, 
the only plane in the pattern. So I chopped 
the power, pulled the nose up to slow into 
flap speed, looked right, and then, the 
coast clear, banked that way to give myself 
a little more maneuvering room. 

"Niner-four-uniform, where are you 
going!" came the tower controller's exas- 
perated voice through the headsets. I can 
only imagine what he was thinking at 
that point. Fortunately, I will probably 
never have to know. 

"Just doing an S-turn to lose a little al- 
titude, sir," I answered as I turned back 
around to a long final. Well, kind of an 
S-turn, anyway. I lowered full flaps and 
immediately put the Cheetah into the 
kind of slip I used to use with the Cessna 
120, the controls fully deflected all the 
way down to the runway. The landing it- 
self, when we finally got to it, was actually 
surprisingly nice. 

"Well," I commented wryly as we tax- 
ied off the runway, "I guess I'm now cur- 
rent on non-standard approaches, as 
well." 

Thirty-five miles to a familiar airport, 
with a working GPS on board, and I still 
managed to get completely sideways in 
my navigation. That, my friends, takes 
talent. 

On the other hand, I think I may have 
an unusual aptitude in this particular 
area, which has showed itself repeatedly, 
but not necessarily consistendy, ever since 
I learned to fly. Sometimes, my internal 
compass works like a Swiss watch. But 
sometimes, the gears just seem to slip a 
bit. It's not that I get lost, you understand. 
I'm just sometimes a bit ... well, direc- 
tionally challenged, as it were. 

It was worse before the advent of GPS, 
of course. I will never forget a trip my 
friend Kimberly and I took more than 10 
years ago to Northern California. I was 
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doing a story on the fly-in community at 
Cameron Park, just east of Sacramento, 
so while I did six interviews in as many 
hours, Kimberly bopped around to sev- 
eral nearby airports to visit friends. Con- 
sequently, we were both very tired when 
we climbed in her Luscombe to head west 
to Santa Rosa, where we planned to 
spend the night. 

I gave Kimberly vectors to skirt the 
Sacramento airspace to the south, which 
got us more than a little turned around 
before all was said and done. Then, mak- 
ing the skewed mental assumption that 
the coastal mountains ahead must be west 
of us, I told her to head toward them. 
Unfortunately, it turns out that the Cali- 
fornia coasdine runs primarily southeast 
to northwest. So heading for the coastal 
mountains actually sent us southwest, at a 
fairly good angle off course. 

After a few minutes' flying time, I 
looked at the sectional and said, "Now, 
there should be an airport coming up out 
your window somewhere." 

"Yeah, there's one right here," she said, 
as I continued to peruse the map. "It's 
kind of big," she added after a moment. 
Big? My map showed an uncontrolled 
field with a single runway. I looked up . . . 
and saw Travis Air Force Base's two 
1 1 ,000-foot, staggered runways com- 
pletely filling Kimberly's window. 

"Turn right!! NOW!!!" I yelped sharply 
as I scrambled for Travis' frequency. For- 
tunately, that was a lot of years ago, and 
we did not get escorted to the ground by 
fighters or Blackhawk helicopters. 

Nevertheless, none of my friends was 
surprised when the very next purchase I 
made after buying the Cheetah was a 
Garmin Pilot III GPS. No more blunder- 
ing into unexpected airports or airspace 
for me, by golly. When I took cross-coun- 
try flights into unfamiliar places, I'd pre- 
program my route into the Garmin and 
simply follow the line on the map. On 
course, no mess, no fuss, no directional 
worries at all. I always kept a sectional on 
my lap, but my confidence came from 
the dark line across the light gray screen 
on the glareshield in front of me. I even 
got to feeling a fair bit proud about my 
ability to navigate with GPS accuracy. 

Ah, the pride that goeth before the fall. 

Sometime after I bought the Cheetah, 
Kimberly and I were coming back in it 
from a trip north of Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. It was a warm, sunny day, and I was 
happily following my pre-programmed 
GPS course across the Klamath Valley 
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You won't find a more complete 
training program for the price! 

Comparing true costs for all the extra training 
required for that dream job as a career pilot can 
be difficult. Most flight schools won't tell you 
about all the extra stuff until you're committed. 

Not RAA! We show you exactly what it takes to 
be qualified and hirable. What you'll find is the 
best package deal out there, with a school known 
for quality training! If your training takes longer, 
we pay the bill! 

Check out our loan and grant options. That's right! 
You could qualify for a grant if you elect to 
pursue a college degree with our academic 
partner UVSC as you train. 

Check out our placement record. Call today! 
Eastern US (866) 709-4892 
Western US (866) 307-7704 
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Flying Lessons 

while Kimberly and I shot the breeze. As 
we headed toward the ridges near Mt. 
Shasta, I even noted with satisfaction how 
incredibly well I was adhering to my dark 
gray course line. 

As Kimberly and I chatted on, howev- 
er, I noticed that we seemed to be head- 
ing straight for a section of ridgeline that 
was significantly higher than our alti- 
tude. I checked the GPS. No, I was still 
precisely on course, and I knew I had 
plotted the course to go through a cut in 



the ridgeline. We just must not be able to 
see it yet. 

It never ceases to amaze me how long 
it can take the human brain to adjust to 
the true reality of things when it sets it- 
self on a different view of a situation, 
person, or event. But the dissonance fi- 
nally gained traction in my mind at al- 
most the exact same moment as the 
looming terrain conflict registered with 
Kimberly. 

"Uh, Lane?" she said in a questioning 



voice. "That ridge there looks kinda high- 
er than we are." 

"I know," I answered, "but look. The 
GPS says ..." 

I looked at the Garmin and stopped, 
mid-sentence. The course on my GPS 
had just gone completely haywire. The 
line behind the airplane symbol was com- 
pletely straight, as any GPS course should 
be. But at the very upper edge of the 
moving map display, which showed 
where we were headed, the straight course 
line suddenly dissolved into a compact, 
zigzag pattern, like a seismograph record- 
ing of the San Francisco Quake. What on 
earth . . . ? I zoomed the display out sev- 
eral times as I tried to figure out what 
would make a GPS course do that. 

The answer was: nothing. Forty miles 
or so earlier, my GPS course had forked 
away from a very straight road that was 
also depicted on the map. I must not have 
been paying attention at that particular 
moment, and I had the display zoomed 
in enough that when I did check it, all I 
saw was the road, which I had been fol- 
lowing faithfully ever since. The zigzags 
were simply the road doing what all good 
roads do when they encounter a steep 
ridgeline they need to cross. 

"Oh, my God," I exclaimed. "I've been 
following a road, not the course!" 

"Whatever," Kimberly answered. "But 
if I were you, I'd be either turning or 
climbing about now." God bless friends 
and low-key flying companions. In the 
end, I climbed and turned, accompanied 
by Kimberly's laughter — which contin- 
ued, along with some friendly ribbing, for 
pretty much the rest of the flight home. 

Have I learned a bunch of lessons from 
all of this? Oh, yeah. Every day's a school 
day, as my sister likes to say. But am I silly 
enough to think I don't have many more 
refresher lessons in my future? Not by a 
long shot. 

Technology is a wonderful thing. But 
the human brain, especially when aided 
by presumption, distraction, challenging 
weather conditions, or just sheer fatigue, 
will always find a way to get it sideways. 
So all those old-school road explorers 
need not worry. They, like us, will still 
find themselves scratching their heads, 
seeing unexpected sights, and making all 
sorts of unplanned U-turns on the side 
roads of life. For on the road, everyone 
follows Visual Flight Rules. And with 
VFR travel, "getting there" can always 
turn into a bit of an adventure. Even with 
a GPS on the dash. >f. 
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TAKE IT AS A SIGN FROM ABOVE 

The new Alpha ignition system from TCM and Champion Aerospace— 
the first of its kind from two of the most recognized names in aviation. 
With the new Alpha ignition system, you get products you can rely on 
from sources you know you can trust. Proven Champion brand spark 
plugs and TCM brand sure-start magnetos and harnesses. Now in one 
complete package for long life and reliable performance. Even if you 
don't believe in signs, this is one new product you should definitely 
heed. For more information or to purchase the new Alpha ignition 
system, contact your local distributor or log onto tcmlink.com. 
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Technicalities I 



By Peter Garrison 




Scenes From the "Lovely War" 



"... Skeletal hands, sharpened noses, 
tight-drawn cheek bones, the bared teeth 
of a rictus smile and the fixed, narrowed 
gaze of men in a state of controlled fear ..." 

Thus Alvin Kernan, a Grumman TBF 
Avenger gunner in the Pacific during 
World War II (and later provost of Yale 
University and dean of Princetons gradu- 
ate school), described what historian 
John Keegan called "the characteristic 
physiognomy" of fighter pilots. Keegan 
quotes the passage in a book about the 
First World War. Kernan hadn't seen 
those pilots; but it is likely that they 
looked much the same in both world 
wars. Perhaps Spartan hoplites looked 
this way at Thermopylae. At any rate, I 
happened upon the description shortly 
after seeing a screening of a film, Flyboys, 
about American pilots in the so-called 
"Great War." The characters in the film, 
not surprisingly, do not have that chroni- 



cally tormented look, and with a single 
exception they fly and fight with the jolly 
nonchalance that stories of white scarves 
and sportsmanlike conduct have led us 
to associate with the pilots of that war. 

Flyboys concerns the so-called Lafay- 
ette Escadrille, originally known, until 
Germany protested the interference by a 
supposedly neutral nation, as the Esca- 
drille Americaine. The French word esca- 
drille, which is related to the English 
squadron, means "flight" in the sense of a 
group of airplanes. Lafayette was the 
French marquis who fought on the 
American side during the Revolutionary 
War, and the American pilots who joined 
the Escadrille, long before the United 
States entered the war in its final stages, 
saw themselves as returning the favor. 
Relations between us and the French 
have been tepid lately, and although the 
idiocy of Liberty Fries is almost forgotten 
it is still fashionable here to make 
jokes about the al- 



leged military incapacity of the French. 
Those who make such jokes have evi- 
dently forgotten Napoleon. They have 
also forgotten World War I. 

Most wars have a cause that can be 
expressed in 25 words or fewer, but the 
cause of World War I is mysterious. 
More than by any single person or out- 
rage, it seems to have been triggered by 
the pent-up ptessure of the Modern 
World straining to be born. To prove the 
inferiority of horses and swords to tanks 
and machine guns, men crouched for 
years in muddy trenches, emerging from 
time to time to slaughter one another by 
the millions. 

This was the war in which all the fu- 
ture military applications of aircraft made 
their debuts. First airborne scouts recon- 
noitered the movements of enemy 
troops, usurping a role that had previ- 
ously belonged to tethered balloons. 
Armies that did not want their move- 
ments observed sent up airplanes to dis- 
courage the reconnaissance, and oppo- 
nents then sent up escort 
airplanes 




to destroy the interceptors. A new battle- 
ground, the air, unused since the fall of 
Lucifer, came into being. What the duels 
of little airplanes lacked in fundamental 
military impact — scholarly surveys of the 
war make scant mention of its aerial com- 
ponent, and my Encyclopedia Britannica 
accords far more importance, among mil- 
itary innovations, to the submarine — 
they supplied in drama, adding a touch of 
glory, like the pink glow of sinking sun- 
light on clouds above an already darkened 
landscape, to the dismal slaughter below. 

Taken on its own terms, however, the 
pace of aeronautical progress during the 
war was astonishing. Hostilities began in 
1914, just six years after Wilbur Wright 
had dumfounded Europe with his flying. 
Almost immediately, rickety openwork 
stick-and-wire sporting and exhibition 
aircraft began to evolve into compact, 
streamlined, maneuverable and robust bi- 
planes powered by efficient, light, power- 
ful and sophisticated engines whose pow- 
er-to-weight ratios were comparable to 
those of modern recips. By the end of the 
war, builders had already arrived at the 
highly streamlined airframes of Pfalz and 
Albatros, the wood-surfaced cantilever 
monoplane wings of the Fokker D.V1II, 
the aluminum structure of the Junkers 
J- 1 , and the liquid-cooled vee engines that 
would pretty much define military avia- 
tion until the arrival of the jet engine. 

The dominant engine type of World 
War I was the rotary. Its story is a curious 
one. A five-cylinder rotary built into the 
rear wheel of a motorcycle had been ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1 889, but the type was 
developed for aeronautical applications 
by three brothers named Seguin, whose 
grandfather had constructed the first 
French locomotive in 1829. They called 
their company the Societe" des Moteurs 
Gnome — "Gnome Motor Company" — 
apparendy alluding to the legendary race 
of hardworking subterranean dwarfs who 
also lent their name to the "gnomes of 
Zurich" beloved of the financial pages. 
What set the rotary apart from other en- 
gines of the time was its combination of 
effective cooling with light weight. Fifty- 
horsepower Gnome engines, meticulous- 
ly made and very expensive, were phe- 
nomenally successful, and by 1914 they 
were being manufactured under license 
in several European countries. Four thou- 
sand had been sold even before the out- 
break of the war. 

The idea of the rotary was to fix the 
crankshaft to the airframe and the propel- 
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Pilot: Eric Heil 

Age: 30 

Hours: 800 

Certificates: A&P, CAX / IRA / Multi, FE 

AC qualified: B-727 

Position: FE - Boeing 727 



Eric Heil always wanted to be an airline pilot. Like many people he felt that the 
airline job market was depressed and that there were very little job prospects for 
pilots. In fact, he didn't even finish his Instrument or Commercial Pilot 
Certificate. Eric was working part time as an A&P and performing repairs and 
preventative maintenance on machinery in an ammunition plant 

All of that changed when Eric called Aeroservice. Eric was told that he would have 
an opportunity available if he completed his Instrument Rating and Commercial 
Pilot Certificate. One and a half months later he finished both and enrolled and is 
now a Right Engineer on the Boeing 727. 

"Hi Steven, 

I now have over 200 hours in the 727 since August 1st. I want to thank you 
again for what you did for me. Aeroservice really got my aviation career jump 
started and changed my life. Although I work long hours 1 look forward to going 
to work everyday and fly to different crazy places that I never thought a farm boy 
from Missouri would ever go. Again thanks for everything." 

Aeroservice Aviation Center has been in business since 1976 and is located on 
the Miami International Airport. Over 100 airlines train their crews with 
Aeroservice. As Eric found out, Aeroservice is able to place its graduates with 
its airline customers. The one thing that Eric found to be most significant is that 
these positions are open to Aeroservice graduates with total times as low as 350 
hours and no turbine experience. And yes, our graduates are with carriers flying 
heavy aircraft such as the DC-8, DC-10, B-727, B-737, B-747. 

If you find yourself in the same position as Eric and are unsure as to where 
your aviation career is going, you owe it to yourself to contact Aeroservice 
Aviation Center. Like Eric, you will be able to complete your program and 
interview for a Flight Deck position in less than 30 days. 
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Technicalities 

ler to the ctankcase, allowing the latter to 
rotate, along with cylinders, pistons, man- 
ifolds, and valve train. In some ways this 
arrangement was inconvenient. Lubricat- 
ing oil, pumped centrifugally to the cylin- 
der heads, could not return to the crank- 
case and instead simply blew overboard. 
Rotary-equipped airplanes had large oil 
tanks and filled them before each flight. 
Castor oil, beloved of English nannies, 
was used, being the best lubricant avail- 
able, and supposedly the laxative effect of 
the cloud of vapor enveloping the pilots 
obliged some to land unexpectedly; 
though how one would distinguish the 
effect of castor oil from that of sheer fright 
I do not know. 

It is often said that powerful gyroscopic 
forces produced by the rotating engine 
contributed unintended components to 
all maneuvers and made rotary-equipped 
airplanes much easier to turn to the left 
than to the right. This may be a canard. 
The gyroscopic effects of the huge propel- 
lers these slow-turning engines swung 
probably equaled or exceeded those of the 
engines, whose weight was concentrated 
near their axis of rotation. Collector and 



England and Germany. The United 
States lagged behind, producing only 
28,000, because, Arango suggests, the 
land of Henry Ford lacked the conserva- 
tive culture of artisan manufacture that 
still existed in Europe, and particularly in 
France, and that was critical for the pro- 
duction of engines that were, in impor- 
tant respects, hand-built. Something 
similar happened in World War II, when 
Packard, after trying in vain to make sense 
of Bridsh blueprints for the Merlin, even- 
tually redesigned the engine from scratch 
for mass production. 

Arangos collection of World War I air- 
craft is the subject of a recent book, Ghosts, 
which marries magnificent photography 
of his airplanes by Philip Makanna with 
thoughtful commentary by modern build- 
ers and pilots, including Arango himself, 
and excerpts from the writings of pilots 
from the Great War. Prominent among 
the latter is Cecil Lewis, whose eloquent 
Sagittarius Rising, now regrettably out of 
print, is one of the definitive accounts of 
the air war's gallantries and miseries. 

Among many curious aspects of the ro- 
tary engine is its utter disappearance after 



through one another with the precision 
of the Thunderbirds, that I doubt could 
have been of much use in actual warfare. 
The speed and vertical capability of the 
airplanes is exaggerated — forgivably, con- 
sidering the expectations of an audience 
conditioned by video games. But a num- 
ber of the duels of single aircraft convey a 
plausible picture of fighter tactics that will 
satisfy contemporary pilots' sense of the 
dynamics and behavior of real airplanes. 

The script kills off its characters with a 
regularity appropriate to a conflict in 
which the life expectancy of fighter pilots 
was measured in weeks. In one scene, 
new recruits are issued pistols with the 
advice that a bullet to the head might be 
preferable to riding a burning airplane to 
the ground. I don't know whether there 
is a historical basis for this detail. In an- 
other, a pilot falls (or jumps) — they 
didn't have parachutes — from his strick- 
en airplane; this was, in fact, the fate of 
Raoul Lufbery, one of the first aces of the 
Lafayette Escadrille. There are several in- 
stances of the gallantry toward a defeated 
or disabled enemy that is often presented 
as a hallmark of that war, though it actu- 



Half of the aero engines manufactured during the war 

were rotaries" after it none 



aviation historian Javier Arango, who has 
flown many rotary-powered airplanes and 
has also flown the same Sopwith Camel 
with both a rotary and a fixed radial en- 
gine, reports that the gyroscopic effects of 
the rotary are not large enough to be no- 
ticeable in the general "noise" of flying a 
very light and unstable airplane with a 
very powerful engine and propeller. 

Gnome cylinders, machined from solid 
bars of nickel steel, had a wall thickness of 
about 1/16 of an inch and were prone to 
thermal distortion because the leading 
sides of the cylinders cooled better than 
the trailing ones. The engines had to be 
overhauled — a simple job, fortunately — 
every 10 or 1 5 hours. When W. O. Bent- 
ley of auto racing fame designed a new 
rotary for the British Admiralty, it had 
aluminum pistons running in cast-iron 
liners shrunk into aluminum cylinders, an 
arrangement that improved both cooling 
and rigidity and eventually permitted an 
output of 230 hp, about the maximum 
developed by any rotary. 

By the end of the war, France had pro- 
duced 40,000 rotary engines, with com- 
parable numbers being manufactured in 



the war. Half of the aero engines manu- 
factured during the war were rotaries; after 
it, none. Andrew Nahum, upon whose 
excellent little book The Rotary Aero En- 
gine I have drawn from for this article, ar- 
gues that the Achilles' heel of the rotary 
was its inability, for various reasons in- 
cluding its system of air induction through 
the crankshaft, to be scaled up. In his view, 
improvements in the power-to-weight ra- 
tio of fixed engines eventually doomed the 
quirky and cantankerous rotary — but not 
before it had powered most of the small 
fighters and scouts of the war. 

The film Flyboys, which is not yet in 
theater release, was directed by Tony Bill, 
himself a pilot and owner of a Siai-Mar- 
chetti 260. Bill seems to have been at 
pains to ensure the realism of aerial se- 
quences. Inevitably, these passages involve 
a good deal of computer graphics; most 
of the airplanes you see don't actually ex- 
ist. Sometimes the computer people go 
overboard, crowding the sky with im- 
probable numbers of airplanes in impos- 
sible proximity to one another and 
dreaming up tactics, like head-on en- 
counters of tight formations that skim 



ally shines here and there all through 
military history, alternating with the 
rather more prevalent pattern of compul- 
sive butchery. The most deadly of the 
German pilots in Flyboys is a steely-faced 
Richthofen-like character whose Fokker 
Triplane — an inferior design in many re- 
spects, by the way, and soon aban- 
doned — is painted black. I will not spoil 
the suspense by revealing his fate. 

Most of the characters in Flyboys don't 
seem to mind dying. Indeed, a nearly psy- 
chopathic indifference to death, or confi- 
dence in one's own good luck, would be 
required for someone to leave the peace- 
ful confines of the good of USA to get 
shot at in a Nieuport 17. 1 could not have 
done it. That a few pilots survived long 
enough to record great numbers of victo- 
ries while others died almost as soon as 
they began fighting suggests that this was 
an activity for which some people had far 
more talent than others. To be one of the 
less talented ones, and realize that you 
have stumbled into combat with one of 
the more, would have given you the sink- 
ing feeling you might get going one-on- 
one with Kobe Bryant. -4«. 
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Approved in the United States, Brazil and Europe and available for the King Air 
C90/A/B/E90 and the Conquest I, the factory new Pratt & Whitney 750shp PT6A-135A 
engines give you the performance, safety and value you deserve. Fly up to 60 kts 
faster , climb faster (up to 3000 fpm) and spend less to operate your aircraft (new vs old 
engines). Installation is available at any Blackhawk Service Center worldwide. 

Don't have an airplane? We track all Blackhawk XP™ candidates around the world. Are 
you selling an aircraft that would make a perfect Blackhawk XP™? We have customers 
actively looking for their perfect Blackhawk XP™. Blackhawk's no commission 
brokerage/acquisition program makes buying or selling your airplane a true "win-win" 
situation. 



7 wish I would have bought a Blackhawk years ago." 

Sam Shapiro 
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I Learned About Flying 
From That 



Too Close to Crawford 

It finally came. I don't receive a lot of mail from Okla- 

homa City, and virtually none from the U.S. Department of 
Transportation. This letter was important and was expected. As 
I looked at the letter, afraid to open it, it took me back to that 
August day almost one year earlier. 

The sky was bright as I drove to the West Houston Airport in 
early August. Typical Texas summer morning, already warm and 
humid with the promise of few clouds and scorching heat. The 
briefer confirmed my ground observation and called the route 
"clear below one-two thousand" and even a tailwind for my 
westbound departure. Papa Four Niner, the prohibited airspace 
around the president's Crawford, Texas, ranch, was normal size 
and the TFR, which expands the airspace from the usual five 
miles to 30 miles, would go into effect tomorrow, the briefer 
told me. I fly Texas and know the airspace very well. I am also 
well versed in Papa Four Niner and the all so common TFR 
when Mr. President is in residence. The 1 1 5-nm trip to George- 
town, Texas, was uneventful and snappy in my trusty Archer. 



After a day of software development, I mounted up for the 
second leg up to Grand Prairie in the DFW area. With the GPS 
tuned up, the autopilot engaged and Rush on the radio, I bliss- 
fully flew VFR straight line Georgetown to GPM. I always enjoy 
flying, especially in "severe clear" cool summer air. Well at least 
cool at 7,500 msl. The course was close to Papa Four Niner, but 
would clear it by about 5 miles. No worries, the president won't 
be home until tomorrow; it's a beautiful day let's enjoy the ride. 

Suddenly, an F 1 6 flew off my left wing about a half mile, flaps 
extended and chopping up air. So much that when I hit his wake 
it tossed the Archer right to left and made a noticeable impression. 
At first, I was shocked. It was surreal. What was going on? Was 
this a near miss? Or ... Rush had to go and I immediately made a 
right turn from my 010 course to due east. The TFR must be in 
effect! I saw the fighter coming around for another pass. This time 
it was two jets in sequence both at a half mile and as slow as they 
could fly. This could not be good. I immediately contacted Waco 
Approach, identified myself and let them know that two jets were 

obviously most interested in my flight path. Then I 

got the bad news. I had just busted a TFR and drew 
the attention of several federal agencies and the 
F double A. Waco gave me a code and advised that 
my new destination was Waco Regional. Anxious to 
comply, I followed their precise instruction and land- 
ed Waco. The jets followed me and on final a military 
helicopter not only requested "Number two" behind 
me, but also taxied behind me as the 
tower told me where to 
park. These guys 



were serious. 
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Includes All This: 



6 Interactive DVDs (14 hrs, 13 mins) 

62 Quizzes and 6 Scored Review Exams 

FAA Test Questions, Answers and Explanations 

Interactive Tests work on both your TV and Computer — Patent Pending 

Integrated Training Course Outline 

Practical Test Standards Study Guide 

Closed Captioned (under-titled) 

Pilot's Logbook 

Graduation Certificate 

Written Exam Sign-off Form and Flight Test Sign-off Form 

Bonus DVD "Getting Started' 

AOPA Flight Training Magczine Subscription 



Private Pilot DVD Course (6 DVDs) 



Get Volume 1 FREE! 
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Includes Written Exam Prep 



Interactive Tests with Scoring Work 
on Your TV or Computer 
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Once on the ground I called Gray Ap- 
proach, as instructed, and gave the oblig- 
atory name, rank and pilot certificate 
number. I was also advised to wait on the 
ground for a Secret Service agent. The 
agent showed up in about 10 minutes 
and was cordial and professional. He 
showed his identification and wanted the 
same from me. He asked me a few ques- 
tions, searched my Archer and called 
somebody for a little mini-background 



check. Being Joe Citizen finally paid off 
and the cordial Mr. Brown sent me on 
my way. As I found out later, the TFR 
had gone into effect just a few hours ear- 
lier than my departure. The president was 
inbound and tensions were high during 
the summer. One of the good guys just 
became a victim of his own complacency. 

"This is Bill," my voice bellowed as I 
picked up the cell phone. "Hello, Bill, this 
is Larry E from the Fort Worth Flight Ser- 



vice District Office. How are you?" Part of 
me said that the FAA would do nothing 
more than record the incident, part of me 
was worried about losing my ticket. It had 
been more than a month now. Enough 
time to worry and hope that the incident 
was over. "Hey Bill," Larry said in a 
friendly tone "what was it like to be inter- 
cepted by two F-16s? Did they get your 
attention? Was it kind of fun?" 

I was not sure how to take the question 
and simply said, "Larry, fun is not a word 
I would use to describe the incident; it 
was a shock and the most embarrassing 
moment of my 15-year flying career." 
Larry had done his homework and knew 
about my pristine flying record, my in- 
strument rating, he knew I owned the 
airplane and rather quickly said, "Bill, tell 
me what happened?" I spent the next few 
minutes telling him my perspective and 
pleading my case. "Larry," I began, "I re- 
ceived a briefing at 7 a.m. that morning 
and was advised that the TFR would not 
be active until tomorrow." "Do you recall 
which FSS you called?" Larry asked. "No, 
but I will get my cell phone records and 
get back to you," I retorted. 

Larry went on to tell me that he might 
be able to pull the tapes. I asked if I could 
listen too and he said no. It's funny, you 
have vivid memories of conversations, 
and I absolutely recalled the briefer using 
the word "tomorrow." However, a month 
had already passed and now I just made a 
statement to a FSDO Inspector that only 
he could verify. I realized how important 
my recollection needed to be. 

Larry ended our conversation with two 
items: "Get me your phone records so we 
can see when and what number you di- 
aled and prepare your own statement that 
will be submitted with my investigation." 

I was able to quickly find out and prove 
that I called Montgomery Flight Service 
Station at 7:04 a.m. August 3, 2004. I 
faxed it over to Larry along with my state- 
ment of events that day which included a 
written version of the "tomorrow" com- 
ment by the briefer. I asked Larry if he had 
a chance to review the tape and he said no, 
laughing, if I can even get it it will be weeks 
before I can review it. "Don't worry Bill, 
your statement looks fine, if we can find 
the tape it will be more help. You have 
been open, honest and cooperative — that 
means more dian you might think." 

"Larry, can I keep flying?" I asked. "Yes, 
you may," said Larry. "This matter is un- 
der investigation and during that time you 
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Shopping is easy with FLYING DIRECT! Imagine all of your shopping needs in one place. FLYING DIRECT 

makes it possible by bringing a world of unique merchandise into your home. 

Once you decide on the companies you want to contact, go directly to the website or phone number shown in 
the ads. It is that easy. So sit down, relax and shop in the comfort of your own home. 

If you want to advertise your catalog or product in this section, please call toll-free 1-800-445-6066 

(in the U.S.), 212-767-5750 or fax us at 212-767-5624. 
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IFR 



$99.95 $119.95 



Practice talking to ATC on your 
home computer with Comml. 
Over 75 expert briefings and 
interactive exercises teach you 
who to call and what to say. Call 
888-333-2855 or order online: 
www.commlradio.com FREE 
Catalog. 




Our "Second Chance" A-2 Pin-up 
Jacket-exclusive from the Cockpit 
Collection. Style* Z21A001. 
Embroidered and printed lining 
and made of specially tanned 
vintage lambskin. Available at 
652 Broadway, NYC, 10012. 
Call 212-254-4000 or visit 
www.cockpitusa.com 
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Endorsed by Sporty's Pilot Shop as 
"The Finest Electronic Logbook 
Around" enter the era of the modern 
flight logbook-LOGBOOKPRO. Track 
certificates, ratings, medicals, custom 
currencies, FAR 121/135 limitations, 
and perform military conversions with 
ease. Over 60 professional reports 
including instant FAA 8710's! 
Logbook for PC, Palm OS, and 
Pocket PC. Download FREE demos. 




HMEWatch.com-Specialists in Avi- 
ator/Pilot timepieces for 20 years. 
They offer many makes and 
models for every taste. Selections 
include GMT (24hr Zulu) Watches, 
World Time Alarm/ Chrono- 
graphs, Compass and Altimeter 
style timepieces to simple Pilot 
Chronos. Contact them at 888- 
464-6660 after 10am PST, email 
watches@hmewatch.com or visit 
www.hmewatch.com FREE catalog. 




(Jltralite folding compact bicycle, 
light weight & easily stored for 
use after arrival at your destination. 
It is an all aluminum 20" wheel, 
eight speed model, adjustable to 
any size person up to 6'4", model 
YA083. Suggested retail $599.95. 
Available from your favorite air- 
craft supplier. FREE Catalog. 
Dahon California, 833 Meridian 
St., Durate, CA. Phone: 626- 
305-5264, Fax: 626-305-9153. 




Harbor Freight Tools offers the 
finest professional quality tools 
& equipment at the lowest prices 
GUARANTEED! Let the catalog 
be your source for thousands of 
brand name tools! Call 1-800- 
423-2567 now to receive your 
FREE catalog. Visit our Internet 
Address: www.harborfreight.com 




Aerox Aviation portable oxygen 
systems 1 - 6 persons: cylinder, 
regulator, flow meters & Oxysaver 
Cannulas. Aerox systems leng- 
then oxygen use fourfold. Retrofit 
Kits for existing systems, emer- 
gency 02 systems, Custom 
oxygen systems. FREE Catalog 
800-237-6902 Aerox@aerox.com 
Aerox - Every thing Oxygen. 
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FAR 121 LOGBOOK FOR AIR- 
LINE PILOTS! Track crew rest, duty 
limits, schedules, expenses, per 
diem, IRS ME&I, payroll and more. 
Includes FREE SCHEDULE IMPOR- 
TER! Synchronize LOGBOOKPRO 
with Palm OS or Pocket PC version. 
Download FREE trial online at 
www.logbookpro.com Goodbye 
Red Book! 
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United Express • US Airways Express • Delta Connection * Mesa Airlines 

"If your goal is to fly for 
an airline, this program 
makes sense." 

"90% of our students who complete the 
training have been hired by Mesa - 
at less than 250 hours!" 




Whether you choose our PRIMARY 
or PACE program, you won't need 
to become an instructor to build 
flight time after you train. 

► Fly complex A36 Bonanzas and BS8 Barons 

► Structured programs in professional 
training environment 

► In-depth systems training for CRJ 

► 40 hours instruction in CRJ-FTD by line pilots 

► Financial aid programs available 

► Guaranteed interview with Mesa for 
first officer position 

► No CFI required to build time 

800.232.6327 X7000 
www.flightcareers.com 
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One Year Free Membership 
When You Join Now! 

We're new... We're online... 

I Fly America is a new aviation association dedicated to promoting aviation safety, 
growth, affordability for all pilots, aircraft owners and aviation enthusiasts like you. 

four valuable member benefits include: 

► Wings Over America® & American Ffye f m publications 

► Aviation insurance at very competitive rates - call 877-247-7762 

► Aircraft financing at very competitive terms & rates - call 800-320-0094 

► Latest safety, medical, certification and education updates 

► Flying destination info & air show calendar 

► Travel discounts - hotel, auto & cruise with as much as 65% off hotel rates 

...and much more. 

Join online and access all your IFA member benefits at 

www.iflyamerica.org 

Don't miss this limited time offer! Join today - it's free, quick and easy. 




P.O. Box 417 • Harwich Port. MA 02646 • 508-432-8846 



may fly as usual." Let the waiting begin. 

Several more weeks passed with no 
news. One morning I got a message to 
call Larry. "Hey Larry, Bill Hood calling, 
how can I help you?" "Bill, I did listen to 
the tape and thought you might like to 
know what we found," Larry offered in 
an even tone. "By all means, Larry," as I 
braced for impact. "Bill, the briefer said 
tomorrow in no uncertain terms. He 
made a mistake. This information will be 
submitted with the final report. I can't 
make you any promises, but I am going 
to recommend no action be taken. Your 
statement and my fan finding will be sent 
to Legal for review. It may be a while. If I 
need anything else, I'll contact you." 

And now the letter. It was short and 
sweet and they got to the point quickly. 
"The matter has been investigated and it 
has been determined that your action did 
not result in a violation of the Federal 
Aviation Regulations. You may consider 
this matter closed." And so it was over. 

While I was "off the hook" from a tech- 
nical perspective, I still made a few mis- 
takes. I did not get a briefing before my 
second flight of the day and I should 
have. It would have been simple and I 
doubt, with the TFR in effect at that 
time, I would have gotten a "tomorrow" 
answer from the briefer. TFR briefing is 
easy to get if that is all you need, simply 
type "TFR" into Google and it will re- 
turn the FAA-web page that lists TFRs. 

I also think I did a few things right. I 
was open, honest and responsive to the 
FAA. I gave them a comprehensive state- 
ment and offered any assistance I could 
provide. They worked with me, too. The 
FSDO investigator went to a lot of time 
and trouble to pull the tape and review it. 
It was essential to my case since the tape 
confirmed my statement. You often hear 
about the FAA being "out to get" some- 
body, but that was not my experience at 
all. Larry was genuinely interested in my 
side of the event; he listened pauendy and 
then proceeded to help. 

The world has changed and GA with 
it. In the old days we could simple "saddle 
up" and go. Not anymore. It is essential 
to understand not only the length of the 
runway, the weather, etc. Now we must 
consider Temporary Flight Restrictions 
or risk being in our own surreal airshow 
as the main attraction. >f. 

To see more of Barry Ross' aviation art, visit 
barryrossart.com. 
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Fly fighter jets in 
the Russian sky 
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MiG-29 



SU-27 



MiG-25 MIG-23 
You do not need to be a pilot. 

Call toll-free: 1-877-407-6547 
www.migflyer.com 




Airline Pilot Training At 

Florida Aviation Academy 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 

It is amazing what the right 
school can do for your career. 
Florida Aviation Academy has 
trained thousands of men & women 
for successful careers in aviation. 

Call us & find out why our 
graduates arc employed by most 
of the world's major & regional 
airlines as first officers & captains. 

Call and reserve today. The cost 

effective, accelerated programs 
(0 hours to King Air B200 Turbine 

Certified in 14 weeks.) 
coupled with personal attention and 
South Florida's perfect climate for 

year around training will be an 
experience that will last a lifetime. 

Just ask one of our graduates. 

www.flaviationacademy.com 
888-204-2031 • 954-788-3887 

Limited admissions each month. 
2 students per aircraft and instructor. 
Housing, financial aid, and Ml Visas are 
available to those who qualify. VA/GI Approved. 



North American Institute of A 
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~VW \ Ca 11 us at 1.800.327.NAIA (6242) • www.naiasc.com 
I r\ , K\ Training professional pilots in Flight and Aviation Maintenance Technology 



Real Conditions. 
Real Mountains. 
Real World Environment 

In addition to being the largest combined airplane 
and helicopter school in the western United States, 
Hillsboro Aviation is also a real commercial aircraft 
company operating our own fleet of firefighting. TV 
news, charter and scenic aircraft. 

Combine this with our area's realistic 
conditions and terrain, and you get the perfect 
environment for training professional pilots. 
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(800) 345-0949 or (503) 648-2831 
Fax (503) 648-1886 
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and Airman's Proficiency Center 

3565 NE Cornell Road. Hillsboro. OR 97124 
Hillsboro is located 15 miles west of Portland. OR 

www.hillsboroaviation.com 



\ff EAGLE JET INTERNATIONAL, INC. **J* 

' 13200 SW 128 St. *A-1, Miami FL 33186 ' Toll Free 888-2784)012 ' www.eaglejet.net ^jKjC 

Entering our 10 ,h year of Professional Airline First Officer Programs 
ADVANCED REGIONAL JET AIRLINE FIRST OFFICER PROGRAM 

* Program Includes All Ground School, Simulator, Flight Training Plus 250 Hours Of Airline First 
Officer Multi Turbine Flight Time To Gain Extensive Crew Resource Management Experience. 

* Complete Regional Jet Training Program Including Systems Ground School, 16 to 20 Hours FTD, 
4 to 8 Hours Level D Full Motion Simulator Plus Resume / Interview / Job Placement Assistance. 

$24,900 

EAGLE JET INT'L INC HAS ENTERED INTO AN ALLIANCE WITH UTAH VALLEY STATE COLLEGE'S 
GLOBAL AVIATION DEGREE PROGRAM. EAGLE JET PILOTS THAT ENTER THE GLOBAL AVIATION 
DEGREE PROGRAM EARN COLLEGE CREDITS TO BE APPUED TO ANY ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE. TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM ANY ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY ARE ALSO ACCEPTED. 

Airline First Officer Programs Including Training & Actual Flight Line Experience Starting At: 



Turboprop Multienqine 



Piston Multlenqine 

Beech 99 $12,400 Navajo/Chieflain $7,500 

King Air 90/100/200 $12,900 Part 91 Turboprop 

Shorts 330/360 $13,900 Casa 212 $8,900 

Beech 1900 $13,900 Twin Otter PIC $2,600 

Metroliner III $13,900 King Air 90 PIC $2,600 

Available to Qualified Eagle Jet Pilots: 
Utah Valley Earn College Credits, VA Benefits. 

Slalt 1 College Military Service Credits, Federal Grants. 

Federal & Alternative Deferred Student Loans 



Turbojet 

Embraer 145 

learjet 

Citation 

Boeing 737 /757 
Airbus 320 /321 



$22,500 
$21,500 
$23,500 
$19,900 
$32,500 
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FLIGHT TRAINING & INSTRUCTION 



Real world multi-engine training at great prices. 



Professional Pilot Courses 
0 time through MEI 




Multi Engine Rating 



wwwjfcyinstM.oom 
866 759 6289 
Dallas, TX 




Why more professional helicopter 
pilots train with us than with any 
other flight school in the world. 

Seasoned professionals ✓ 25 Helicopters/ 30 Instructors _ 
know that getting that S 141 Approved Flight School ^ 
first flying job is often the ^ FAA an j JAA Progmms 

VJ-l/M-1 Visas 

✓ Nationally Accredited by ACCSCT 

800/686-4080 



most important 
step in a pilot's 
career. At Helicopter Adventures, Inc., we 
specialize in training new pilots for the real 
world of commercial helicopter aviation. 
Our rigorous, efficient training programs 
have been carefully developed to produce 
the type of thoroughly-trained, knowledge- 
able pilots that employers around the world 
are looking for. Don't take chances with your 
career. Train with the leader. 



www.heli.com 



— 3n Helicopter 
/WPN Adventures 
Inc. 




Space Coast Regional Airport • 365 Golden Knights Blvd. • Titusville, FL 32780 • 321/385-2919 • Fax 321/267-1061 



~t CESSNA PILOT CENTER 



ACCELERATED FLIGHT TRAINING, FAA, VA 

PRIVATE THROUGH ATP, USAF IF TRG, 
FINANCING. VISIT US AT www.northaire.com 



northaire@cableone.net 800-458-3970 



Mufff-Engine Add-on 



Seneca or Travel Air 

$1,950 
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• 8.5 Hours In Aircraft Instruction 2-J «•» """^ 

• 1.5 Hours Rental For Check Ride • Gamin 430 Equipped Aircraft 

in f Jackson, TN 

SkvVenture^^ (731)42 . 7 - 8900 



~ i AVIATION. INC. 

www.skyventureinc.com 



jonesboro, AR 
(870)268-1900 



Career Pilot 
Training 

Method is Everything 



MAZZEI 
FLYING 
SERVICE 

International School of Aeronautic* 

www.flymfs.com/2fly.html • Fresno, California 

800.622.8687 



THE BEST VALUE IN FLIGHT TRAINING! 
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PILOT TRAINING 

lop flying in Europe 

NOW AVAILABLE IN THE USA 



- Conversion speciolists (FAA to JAA) 

- JAA/FAA Flight Training 

- JAA ATPL Ground theory courses 
Naples Air Center, Naples, Florida. 

PH. 239 643 1717 



www.naples-aip-cenlep.com 



Helicopter CareerP 

Air Logistics. LLC has chosen Vortex 
Helicopters. Inc. as their exclusive An Initio 
Training provider. I iicler this program, 
pilots achieving their Commercial / 
Instrument Training with Vortex are 
guaranteed internship interviews & upon 
completion of internship are guaranteed 
job interviews with Air Logistics. 
Student loans available to those 
who qualify. Contact us today to begin 
your career. 

228-864-7357 
vortexheli@earthlink.net 
WTW.vortcx-helicopters.com 



MVP Aero Academy 

vAW/nivpaeiodCdtteniyconi • email: iTivpaetoAyahoo com 



Professional pilot training thru ATP 

•3 day mult engine course • Degree option 
•FAA 141 Approved • Student housing 
* CATS Testing Center ' M-1 Visa/VA Benefits 



Houston.TX 

713.690.8523 



Conroe, TX (toll free) 
800.941.2359 




Weekend Ground Schools 



Aviation Seminars 



30 years of excellence ■ 100% Guaranteed! 

• 100* Locations • For complete list of locations 
' Private Pilot $329 anc deles visit our website or 

- „, 0i ,„. tim call us toll free 

. Commercial Pilot S329 . Llv . c i ass , oom m.iructlon - 

• Instrument S359 Sun night testing in most cities 
i CFII $359 • Course Materials Free On-Line 

Off S00-257-9444orW5itwww.aviationseminars.com 



Accelerated Flight Training 
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Cessna 

Pilot Center 



► Private Pilot through A TP 

► New Training Aircraft 

► Single and Multi-Engine 

► FAA Approved Syllabus 



1-800-941-4359 
www.SunStateAviation.com 



GUARANTEED RATING in Piper Seneca. 3 days 
needed. MULTI-ENGINE rating $1,575. ATP 
$1,695. MULTI-CFI $1,495. Action Multi 
Ratings, Groton, CT. 800-722-2313 or 860- 
449-9555. www.atfionmultiratings.com 

Guaranteed MuM Ratings $1295. No Flight Time Umitl 
Mature ATP Instructors Alio ATP, MEI Ratings Multi PIC 
$129 HR. Dallas 817-557-4004. 

AIRBORNE WEATHER RADAR TRAINING by Archie 
TtammelL The Industry standard in radar training tor 
airlines, military, thousands of corporations. Go to - 
www.radar4pilots.com 

ACCELERATED FLIGHT TRAINING 
FAA APPROVED SCHOOL FINANCING AVAILABLE. 
PRIVATE, INSTRUMENT, COMMERCIAL, MULTI ENGINE. 
CORVALUSAEROSERVICE.NET OR CALL 541-753-4466. 

Increase Your IFR Confidence and Skill on 
the "East Coast IFR Experience"... DSFI, Inc. 
(Doug Stewart Flight Instruction) 
www.dsflight.com or call toll free 877-FLY- 
DSFI (877-359-3734). 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



AIRPLANE OWNERS • Every flight can be a tax rlght-off. 
Shaklee an outstanding opportunity. 
www.airplaneowners.info 



HANGARS 



PILOT SUPPLIES 



AVIATION SERVICES 



Lose No Headroom 




PILOT SUPPLIES 



• Pilot Shirt* • Shoe* • Blazer* • Headscti 
Crew Luggage by Purely Neal • Flight Bags f 3 Styles! 
• Study *jdi-widc range of aircraft 
■ High Powered Tactual rlashbghtt 

MSP (800) 627-1371 
DTW (800) 899-0112 
I AH (800) 307-5263 
Specializing in unique products fvr flight crew members since 1988 

www.Stopoverstore.com 




P/lvsite PjJo!: 
Cockpit Light 

Beam N Read* 
LED 6 w4F 

Hands-Free, Multi-Use Light 
has 4 Attachable filters: RED, BLUE, 
GREEN, ORANGE. With 6 Energy Saving 
LEDs, 4 AAs last 48 hours. Savings on AA 
cost quickly pays for the LED light itself! 

1-800-771.3600 _ 

ASF Lightware Solutions 
e: asf@readinglight.com » www.readinglight.com 




PILOT S H D P 
Your online discount store: www.spinnerspllatshop.com 

1-888-305-SPIN (7746) / 937-299-1318 
Jeppesen (Retail/Wholesale). L i ghlSPEED. Telex Gleim, AS A 




AVIATION MERCHANDISE 



OWN A PIECE OF 
GOLF HISTORY! 

NOT A REPLICA - 

This is the real thing! 

These golf travel bags 
are given to staff & guests 
aboard Air Force One. 



ORDER TODAY - VERY LIMITED SUPPLY. 
www.whitehouseattic.com 
TOLL FREE 866-952-8842 (866-95-ATTIC) 



aerox 

Aviation Oxygen Systems 

Portable and "Built In' Systems 
Microphone Masks 
Tel 800-237-6902 Fax 207-637-2329 
www.aerox.com aeroxtSaerox.com 



Padded Headset Bag with most headsets! 



HEADSETS 



TRANSCEIVERS 




LightSPEED Aviation. 
Softcomm, Telex Hlghtcomm. 
ASA, Man* Golden, Avcomm, 
Aloft Technologies, Pilot USA, 
Sennhelter, Planironics 
David Clark, Peltor 




I com 
Vertex Standard 



OPS SYSTEMS 



PILOT SUPPLIES 




Garmin, Lowrance 
AvMap 



Jeppesen. ASA, 
Software, Flight Bags, 
Flashlights, Hoods, 
Books, Sunglasses, Supplies 
and much morel 



ww.marvgolden.com 



SELLING FOR LESS SINCE 1963 

8690 Aero Drive. Suite 102 
;Oj3v (at Montgomery Field) 

San Diego. CA 92 1 23 
Toll Free USA & Canada 

-800-348-0014 
Other 858-569-5220 
Fax 858-569-4508 




ATTENTION ADVERTISERS Reach proven moil order buyers. 

To place o classified ad, simply call is to/rfree and reserve your space today' 

1 'SOO^'oOoo (9am-i pm EST) or 21 2-767-5750 



End Bird 
Pollution! 




Birds can't stand it - people can't hear it. 
Birds leave your hangar and don't come back. 
GUARANTEED to solve your bird problems. 
Don't settle for third-rate imitations. 



BIRD 



,.662-5021 



300 N. ELIZABETH ST. DEPT. FLY, CHICAGO, IL 60607 
312-BAN-BIRD FAX 312-226-2480 WWW.BIRD-X.COM 



THE PILOT'S RING 



Crafted by the same artists who VB ^l. W 
produce many ol the NFL Super- 1\_ J™ 
bowl rings and other championship 
rings These custom designed rings for pilots are for the special 
few who challenge the last frontier. Choose 10K. 14K or 18K 
yellow or white gold or a fine white jeweler's alloy to carry the 
symbol of flight and your personal rating, A variety of precious 
or semi-precious stones are available to create the most 
personally significant jewelry you will wear in your lifetime. 

JOSTENS 

Call or write for a free brochure to the following address: 
Jostens Pilot Rings. 2850 SW Cedar Hills Blvd. #12, 

Beaverton, OR 97005-1393 • 503-645-5952 
www.pilotrings.com 93-878 



SATELLITE PHONES/DATA. AIRCRAFT KITS for GLOBAL 
communication - Iridium - Globalstar. FAA Approved 
Antenna - RENT OR BUY Now/Resellers Wanted! 
1 (888) 808 3088 SATPHONE-SALES COM 



DREAMING ABOUT FLYING TO THE CARIBBEAN? I've 
logged 600 hours to 65 Caribbean Airports In my 
C172RG. You can do It tool Go to 
vAirw.CanbbeanFlylngAdvenrures.com for the only up- 
to-date Pilot's Guide to the Islands. PLUS my new DVD 
with the complete pre-departure checklist and 16. four 
minute front seat approach videos to some of the most 
spectacular airports in the Islands. 



CLUBS/COOPERATIVES 



WESTCHESTER FLYING CLUB (HPN) 

Website: www.WFC-HPN.org Seven IFR/GNS480 
equipped aircraft. Two Archers. Three Arrows. Two 
Bonanzas, low rates, low monthly dues. Contacts: Tom 
Fleischman. 914/661-0167, John Matllaine, 914/666- 
5923. 

USA FLYING CLUB ONLINE: Free nationwide online 
flying club. Find other pilots to fly with, communi- 
cate, etc. 900+ members. www.usatTylngclub.com. 



INTERNET 




1 lm jenx. awa? axat ..«•. Tramadol 

* ~) A^X0X.com 

* *ny 1-800-716-8440 

save 'IS on every order - no prescript/on needed - overnight delivery 




#1 in Quality and Service 



Cialis LEVITRA 



VIAMEDIC 



torn sEcu&tmetiical 



I AGRA 



AVIATION ART 



AVIATION INSURANCE 



*%aKdmafacL "Ready Tttade THu&eutH 2uaUft< TftezAaputq Afaetafc S/ufc "Wtodeli 

LET US CUSTOM MAKE YOUR AIRCRAFT/SHIP 



www.motionmodels.com 



1 -800-866-3172 





The largest catalog selection & website of custom 
& ready-made ships & aircraft anywhere. Catalog 
has over Y2.00 models in COLOR. Specializing in 
CUSTOM MADE & cataloged models. Vets & 
active let us make you what you served on or flew. 
GIANT 124-page all color catalog. $S.OO (refund- 
able). FLYERS. SAILORS. COLLECTORS, WE TALK 
YOUR LANGUAGE. Layaway plans available. 

T5T 




Many More Available! 
MOTION MODELS 1-800-866-3172 
2141 N. UNIVERSITY DR. #359 
CORAL SPRINGS, FL 33071-6134 




FOR SALE 




Aviation Insurance 
Resources 



You're Paying Too Much! 

Find out how much 
you can save with just 

ONE CALL! 
ALL MARKETS 
Toll free 

1-877-247-7767 



www.AIR-PROS.com 



AVIATION SOFTWARE 



I 



The Choice the World Over... 

As the leader in custom label cigars, 
VICTORYCIGARS.COM i. th . choice 

of corporations and individuals worldwide. We produce premium 
hand-rolled cigars with a commitment to quality and service. Made 
in a top Dominican Republic factory and packaged in Spanish 
cedar boxes, our product will leave your customers and 
associates with a memorable and lasting impression. 

Visit our Web site: 

www.victorycigars.com 

or call us at: 

1-800-434-399 



Afaft 



Need to simplify your 
logbook? 

You need Aloft Flight 
Log to manage your 
logbook* 

• Easy data entry 
. Extensive reports 

• Powerful queries 
. Pocket PC and Palm 

versions also available 
so you can take your 
logbook anywhere 



Take Aloft for a test flight - visit our website to 
download a FREE trial version 



wvm.AloftFlightLog.com 

Skyniaf* Ttc hoot ogle* Inc 




r'lCTORYCIGARS.COM 

FREE Cutter with every order! 



EQUIPMENT 




Emergency 
Life Raft 
$1095.00 

(4-6 man, 
only 1 2 lbs.) 
NonTSO'd. 

SURVIVAL PRODUCTS. INC.. servicing/ sales of avia- 
tion/ marine life rafts, vests, slides since 1974, manu- 
factures newly designed emergency inflatable four 
to six man life raft for private aircraft/ pleasure 
boats; WORLD'S LIGHTEST WEIGHT (only 12 pounds); 
WORLD'S SMALLEST PACKAGE (only 4" x 12" x 14"): 
WORLD'S LEAST EXPENSIVE price (only $1095). 9 to 
13 man. 18 pounds; valise 5" x 12" x 14"; $1,425). 
NEW!!! FAA ISO Approved Life Rafts. BUY OR RENT. 
SURVIVAL PRODUCTS. INC.. 5614 S.W. 25 STREET. 
HOLLYWOOD. FL 33023. 954-966-7329. Fax; 954-966- 
3584. website: www.survlvalproductslnc.com 
email: sales@survlvalproductslnc.com 



AIRPORT LIGHTING 



AIRPORT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT: Call MANAIRCO 
far your airporVheliporf lighling needs. 97% of 
Repair Part orders shipped wilhin 24 hours. 
(419)524-2121. (Ttlpi/AA^.mcirwirco.corri Free 
catalog or e-mail manaircc)@marairco.(X)m 




THE CUSTOM LABEL CIGAR COMPANY 

Minimum Order — I box ■ Quick Turnaround Time! 



SHEEPSKIN SEATCOVERS 

Tailor Made For Your Aircraft Seats 



V 



100% Sheepskin Covers 



Now From 



s 169 8 . 



to M most smaller 
single piston air- 
craft. (Large* Matt 
now Si 99m) 



Rocky Mountain Sheepskin 
San Jose. Saratoga, CA 

1-800-428-7216 

Call For Free Brochure & Samples 

www.rmsheepskin.com 



will help you pas s^Pri vate Pilot thru ATPI 
'•" Save^ime'and moneylFREE DEMO!] * 



WATCHES 



AIRCRAFT PARTS 



vmw.preferredairparts.com 

Huge stock, Fast Quotes, and 

Big Discounts! **4-c 

fprred Airp arts ' 

P r© Home to 1 50.000 part n 



LLC 



We Buy Worldwide 



t numbers 
of new parts for 
hundreds of manufacturers. 

800-433-0814 or 330-698-0280 



ATTENTION ADVERTISERS Reach proven mail order buyers. 

To piece o douified ad, simply call us faff-free and reserve your space today' 
1 •800«445«6066 |9om-5 pm EST) or 21 2-767-5750 




www.hmewatch.com 




■■I 



Aviobs.com 

* Leading Aviation a Airline Job Site 



■ All Aviation Jobs, All the Time • New Jobs Daily 

■ 7,500+ Key Industry Employers • Practice Interview 
1 Aviation Specific Resume Builder • Career Overviews 

■ Commercial, Corporate & General Aviation 

Start Your Job Search Today! 

Register online at www.avJobs.com 
or call us today at 303-683-2322 



areer (overviews 



To place a classified ad in the 
industry leading titles of 
Hachette Filipacchi 

Media U.S., Inc., 
simply call and reserve 
your space today! 

1-800-445-6066 

or 

212-767-5750 

(9am-5pm EST) 



NEW! AVIATION'S BEST-SELUNG JOKE BOOK! 
THE PILOT'S GUIDE TO JOKES AND RIDDLES* ONLY 
S9.99+TAX/SHIPPINGI WVVW.FUNNYPILOTBOOK.COM 

DREAMING OF A PILOT CAREER? Insider tips and tactics 
(Novice thru Pro) save you time and money. 
www.FllghtGuldeforSuccess.3om 



RESORTS/TRAVEL/REAL ESTATE 



FlY-IN FLORIDA HOME 220C SF House on 7.8 ocres in 
Hidden River Wild Life Preserve Airpark. Property adja- 
cent to Myakka State Park. Deeded access to Myakka 
Wild Scenic River. 15 miles east of Sarasota. Florida. Flor- 
ida room with pool overlooks 5-ocre backyard with 
pond. Includes hangar & garage. Contact owner 
amh3rdflmalk7it.com or (94D-322-0417 or (940-322- 
466« www.fflplon.cc<n/Airporflnfcirmciiton/22FA.htm . 



MEDICAL 



Having FAA Medical Problems? Call 
918-437-7993 for consultation. Medicals 
by "Doc" Baldwin. 



EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 



800 JET-JOBS - 10,000+ Airline Pilot 
Jobs in 2006. Thousands of pilots use 
our services to reach their career goals! 
Hiring Newsletter, Magazine, Directories, 
800 Counseling, FREE Interview Briefings, 
Nationwide Job Fairs. Call or click today 
www.jet-jobs.com. 



The following are excerpts of official NTSB summaries 

of general aviation accidents in the continental United States. 

On the 

Record 



CESSNA 210M 

Watertown, Minnesota 
Injuries: 1 Minor 
While descending into the intended des- 
tination there was a total loss of engine 
power. The pilot reported that he was un- 
able to restore engine power and per- 
formed a forced landing into a soft field. 
During the landing the nose gear col- 
lapsed and the airplane nosed over. The 
pilot reported that the airplane was com- 
pletely fueled prior to the initial flight of 
the day and he had flown approximately 
3.6 hours since the last fueling. The pi- 
lot told a Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) inspector, "... he [the pilot] forgot 
to switch the fuel selector to the other 
tank." Subsequent to the accident ap- 
proximately five gallons of aviation fuel 
were drained from the right wing fuel 
tank and there was evidence of a fuel 
spill around the accident site. 
Probable Cause(s): The improper fuel 
management by the pilot, which result- 
ed in fuel starvation and subsequent 
loss of engine power. Contributing to the 
accident was the soft terrain in which 
the forced landing was completed. 

PIPER PA-32-300 CHEROKEE SIX 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Injuries: 4 Fatal 
The recently instrument-rated pilot de- 
parted on an instrument flight in instru- 
ment meteorological conditions with low 
ceilings and turbulence. Radar data 
showed the airplane climbed to the as- 
signed altitude but failed to maintain the 
assigned heading. Radar data indicated 
the airplane flew a path that included 
two wide, constant-rate, 360-degree 
turns to the right. Air traffic controllers 
twice reassigned the heading, and the 
pilot acknowledged the instructions 
each time. About eight minutes after de- 
parture, the pilot reported the airplane 
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was in a spin, and the airplane impacted 
terrain seconds later in a steep, nose- 
down attitude less than two miles from 
the airport. The wreckage was found 
scattered along a path 200-feet long by 
80-feet wide in a wooded area. Fuel was 
present at the site, and examination re- 
vealed no evidence of mechanical mal- 
function of the engine, airframe, or re- 
covered instruments. 
Probable Cause: The pilot experienced 
spatial disorientation that resulted in 
the loss of control. 

BEECH C24R SIERRA 

Olar, South Carolina 
Injuries: 1 Uninjured 
The pilot reported halfway into his flight 
from Savannah, Georgia to Columbia, 
South Carolina, he noticed a "smoke 
smell" and "smoke rising in cockpit." 
About the same time the red "in tran- 
sient" landing gear light illuminated 
steady. The pilot positioned the landing 
gear handle "up" with no results, so he 
turned off all electrical power, cranked 
the gear down manually, and declared an 
emergency with Columbia approach con- 
trol. He made a precautionary landing to 
a vacant field, and the right wing collided 
with a tree. Postcrash examination by 
FAA and NTSB personnel could not dupli- 
cate any "smoke" or overheat condition. 
The landing gear "power pack" was lo- 
cated behind the cockpit, and evidence 
of hydraulic leakage at that location was 
revealed. The inspectors stated that the 
pilot may have smelted hydraulic fumes. 
Probable Cause(s): The pilot's failure to 
execute the proper remedial action for 
hydraulic leak fumes in the cockpit, and 
his decision to perform an immediate 
precautionary landing to a vacant field, 
resulting in collision with a tree. A factor 
in the accident was the occurrence of a 
hydraulic leak while in flight. >f. 
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Cops 



By J. Mac McClellan 




Flashback* 



s 



Ttuenty-jiue years ago Cessna's new 425 
twin turboprop was on our cover. The Cors- 
air—a name that didn't sticfe — was essen- 
tially a 421 with the Continental piston 
engines replaced by Pratt PT6 turboprops. 
The 425 is one o/ the most in-demand turbo- 
props in the used airplane market today. 

Fifty years ago James W. Connolly, a cadet 
at the then brand neu; U.S. Air Force 
Academy in Colorado Springs appeared 
on our cover holding Mach 1, the 
Academy's mascot. That's an 
F-86 in the background. 




"•II. Illl 
>1 Clin 





■ The Lear Fan 
made its first flight 
on New Year's Day, 1981. 

The carbon fiber turbo- 
prop pusher 
was be- 




ing funded by the British gov- 
ernment, which expected it 
to provide jobs at a factory 
being built in Northern Ire- 
land. Several Lear Fans flew, 
but it was never produced. 

■ RCA sold Its avionics 
division to Sperry for $44.6 
million. RCA was a major 
producer of weather radars, 
and other avionics. RCA and 
Sperry are now components 
of Honeywell. 

■ A 10-foot fuselage stretch 
of Guffstream G I turboprops 
was approved by the FAA. 

A total of 37 passengers 
could be crammed in and at 
least one commuter airline 
planned to use the conver- 
sion. The project didn't 
succeed in the market. 

■ We profiled the oddball 



Czech twin 

Super Aero 45 built in the 
late 1940s. No modern 
powerplants were available 
in war-ravaged Czechoslo- 
vakia at the time and the 
designers had to make do 
with a pair of Walter Minors 
that could make only 105 
hp each. With so little 
power, a glider-like wing was 
necessary. 

■ In 1981 we reported that 
the sale of used fixed-gear 
singles was very slow, a to- 
tal reversal of today, where 





retractable singles have 
lagged the straight-leg used 
airplanes in demand. We 

blamed slow sales 25 years 
ago on high fuel prices, high 
interest rates and a big inven- 
tory of used airplanes. 



Before the 
Cessna 172 
was named 
Skyhawk, 
there was the Douglas 
Skyhawk, a rugged and fast 
little delta-wing fighter and 
attack jet developed for the 
Navy. We praised the versatili 
ty of the A4D that could 
top Mach 1 , 
carry 
an 



A-bomb exter- 
nally, and nest efficiendy 
on the deck of a carrier. 

■ Sequential flashing strobe 
lights made their debut on 
the approach light system 
to New York's Idlewild Air- 
port. Sylvania, maker of the 
lights, called them Strobea- 
cons. The 20 lights were 
spaced over 2,000 feet leading 
to the runway threshold. 

■ Ah, the good old days. A 
TWA ad for its new Su per- G 
Constellations showed pas- 
sengers relaxing in the "Star- 
fight Lounge" in an interior 
designed by world-famous 
Henry Dreyfuss. TWA said 
its Lockheeds were "the quiet- 



est, most luxurious long-range 
airliners in the world!" 
■ Our "Have You Seen?" " -, 
section featured Cess- 
nas brand new 182, ^| 
the company's 
second 
model 



with 
tricycle 
gear 
and 
stee ruble nose 
wheel. Another iconic air- 
plane, the Fbkker F-27, was 
also in development. The 



MB* 


r • 





F-27 would prove to be one of 
the most durable turboprop 
airliners ever built and was soon 
in service around the globe. 
■ Think piston engines 
haven't improved? Chevron 
bragged that its RPM Avia- 
tion Oil was so good that at 
least one operator was get- 
ting 1 ,000 hours between 
major overhauls. >f- 
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For more than three generations, pilots have remained loyal to AeroShell* aviation 
lubricants. The reason is simple. Once they experience the reliability of AeroShell engine 
oils and airframe greases, they know they have one less variable in their flight plans. 
And that loyalty has been rewarded by decades of technical assistance and the 
creation of accessory products like our AeroShell Flight Jacket™ Polish and Cleaners. 
That's our way of keeping everything in the family. 



WRITE NO. 362 ON READER SERVICE CARD 




Conduct an Encore performance with the latest instruments. 



With the newEncore+, aviation's most versatile business jet just became even more instrumental to the way your venture 
performs. A new, user-friendly Collins Pro Line 21 flight deck delivers graphical weather and electronic charts. And 
FADEC boosts efficiency during takeoff, climb and cruise, while reducing cockpit workload. A gross weight increase lets 
you pack an extra 200 pounds. Plus, a new-look cabin will move you in complete comfort. Conduct your own command 
performance with an Encore+. Call 1-800-4-CESSNA. Or visit EncorePlus.Cessna.com. 



Introducing the new Citation Encore + 



Cessna 

A Textron Company 



Sure Thing " 



WRITE NO. 303 ON READER SERVICE CARD 
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